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months at the special price of $1.00. 

- Please send me Tue Forum for one year 
at the special price of $3.00. 

Remittance is enclosed. 
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B YOUTHS right to ask' WHYS 


Under the direction of Henry Goddard Leach, Tue 
Forum has resumed the enviable position it held when 
Walter Hines Page was editor, some thirty years ago. 

In the vigor of its renewed youth, THe Forum pays 
respectful heed to the challenge of the younger generation. 
Blind subservience to accepted custom is not part of 
Youth’s program,—nor is blind groping after the new. 
Youth demands the right to ask “Why?” and repudiates 
the lazy assumption that the world cannot be made better. 

True to its name, Tae Forum is a medium for the free 
expression of opinion. Only bores are denied its hospi- 
tality. Forum contributors have something to say, and 
they must say it briefly and entertainingly, A Forum 
reader is an umpire, impartially watching both sides battle 
for the truth, and drawing his own conclusions. 


THE FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion» Edited by Henry Goddard [each 


is stimulating and vital, well-bred but high-strung,—a 
swiftly moving review in contrast to the carthorse variety 
of magazine. It is well-informed, witty, forward-looking, 
and fair-minded. 

Tue Forum is making a definite effort to encourage 
the writing of fiction which shall have more than passing 
value. An unusually excellent short story is a feature of 
every issue. The serial novel is chosen because of its true 
literary craftsmanship. 

Tue Forum recently offered a prize of $1,000 for the 
best short story which should be chosen as having the 
greatest distinction of style and plot. The judges were 
Fannie Hurst, John Erskine, and William Lyon Phelps. 
The story selected will appear in the November issue and 
no public announcement of the winner will be made until 
that time. 

Directly to the right you will find descriptions of these 
outstanding contributions which will appear in THE 
Forum beginning with the October number, which is now 
on sale at all newsstands at 35c a copy. 

Tue Forum will fit into your scheme of reading; send 
the coupon. 


ne toe A SPECIAL :. a Am mnt 
THE FORUM, nna ¢INTRODUCTORY OFFER #), moter | life. 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. ‘ ee eae 
O Please send me Tue Forum for four The yearly subscription price to the change in 


| Tue Forum is $4.00. The coupon 
will bring you the magazine for one 
year at the special price of $3.00, or 
if you feel that you would rather 
judge Tue Forum for yourself, you 


Tee ee POSE OEE SCE eee sree enews may have the next four issues, those 


from October, 1924, to January, 1925, 
at the special price of $1.00. 
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Editor of 
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After graduat- 
ing from Prince- 
ton, Dr. Leach 
took the degree 
of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at Har- 
vard, where his 
interest in old 
English literature 
led him into anfenry Govparp Leacu iW 
intensive study ; 
of Nordic civilization, ancient and 
modern. For his books and essays in 
this field he has been kniglfted by the 
Kings of Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
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Shaw 
and 
Fiction 

Shaw vaguely 
remembers having 
heard the name of 
Edith Wharton 
but cannot quite 
place her. He has 
never heard of 
Willa Cather or 
Zona Gale. He 
knows and likes 
Sinclair Lewis, 
After this pre-Crorce Bennarp Suaw & 
liminary flourish, " 
Shaw and his biographer, Archibald i) 
Henderson, get down to a solid discus. % 
sion of present-day fictien and sex-fic- | 
tion in particular. 


) 
“Soundings” 


A love story 
of a young Eng- 
lish country girl, 
frankly discussing 
the problems of 
the younger gen- 
eration in a way 
bravely out- 
spoken, in the 
finest sense reti- 
aque “Soundings Agtuurs Hamitron 4 
is picturesque and Cuss 
vital but for the \ 
flavor of cocktails and slang it sub- ¥ 
stitutes a flavor of loyalty and out-of- 
doors. “| 


The 
Billionaire 

Era 
Arthur Train is 


a keen observer 
























public attitude to- 
ward success in 
business. Seventy 
years ago the ace AntHur Trarn 
cumulation of 

great riches was held to be the Heaven- 
sent reward of virtue. Now it is some- 
times almost synonymous with crime 
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| The Story 


of La Follette's Public Life 


is briefly but comprehensively told 

in three short articles reprinted from 

recent issues of The Nation. We 

would like to send you a compli- 

mentary copy of this reprint because 

it will give you a good illustration 

of the service which The Nation 

renders its readers week by week. 

The Nation is not attempting to tell the La Follette 
forces what to think. It covers the news of the cam- 
paign, interprets the interplay of the various elements 
at work and reviews the facts of the past which throw 
light on the present. 


Leacu ) 


t and 
ays in i 
by the 
veden, \ 


As a special election year offer we wiil send you 
The Nation from now until January first for $1.00, 
with a copy of the reprint of “La Follette’s Record” 


as well. Or, if you prefer, subscribe now for a year 
and take advantage of a book offer. 


THE NATION. 





AMONG FORTHCOMING 
ARTICLES: 


“The Quakers as Revolution- 
ists,” by Mollie Best. 


“New Morals for Old Series” 


Rebecca West 

Carl Van Doren 

Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle 
Ludwig Lewisohn 


Fall Book Number Oct. 8 


WITH THE NATION 


“The Great Game of Politics,” 
by Frank Kent. $5.75 


“The Genius,” by Thedore 
Dreiser. $6.00 


“La Follette’s Autobiography.” 
$6.00 








The American Mercury. $7.60 
La Follette’s Magazine. $5.00 





The Nation, 
20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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HUMAN ORIGINS: 


A Manual of Prehistory 


By GEORGE GRANT 
MacCURDY, Ph. D. 


Research Associate in Prehis- 
toric Anthropology with Pro- 
fessorial Rank, Curator of 
Anthropology, Yale Univer- 
sity. 


The distinguished Anthropolo- 
gist tells all that is known of the 
development of prehistoric man, 
not only his evolution as a spe- 
cles but his cultural development 
through all the stages of dis- 
covery and invention. With over 
400 illustrations. In two volumes. 

$10.00 


Did Napoleon Write It? 
THE MANUSCRIPT 
OF ST. HELENA 


Translated from the French by 
WILLARD PARKER 


This remarkable document is 
apparently the actual gelf-revela- 
tion of the Great Corsican, his 
hopes and fears, his joys and 
sorrows, his successes and fall- 
ures—not only what he did, but 
why he did it. Illustrated. §2.00 


THE LETTERS OF 
MADAME—1661-1708 


Translated and Edited by 


GERTRUDE SCOTT 
STEVENSON, M.A. 


A remarkably colorful picture 
of the period is to be found in 
the witty correspondence of “Ma- 
dame,” sister-in-law of Louis 
XIV, a gossipy woman chatting 
freely of the important events, 
political problems and the weak- 
nesses of various members of the 
court, Illustrated. $5.00 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


By MAJOR WILLIAM A. 
GANOE, U.S.A. 


The distinguished soldier and 
historian gives a complete, un- 
biased account of the army in 
war and in peace since 1775, re- 
vealing candidly its shortcomings 
as well as its great accomplish- 
ments. Illustrated. $5.00 


DAVID WILMOT, FREE 
SOILER 


By CHARLES B. GOING 


The life story of this great 
figure of the Civil War period, 
his career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, his authorship of 
the first Republican national 
platform and his triumph with 
the Wilmot Proviso. Illustrated. 

$6.00 











Important New College Texts 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY 


By ALBERT EDWIN AVEY, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Ohio State University. 

A collection of sources from the great philosophers, giving in their own 
words central passages illustrating their arguments and theories. It covers 
the entire field of ancient, mediaeval and modern thought. $3.00 


THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By MADISON BENTLEY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Director of Psychological Laboratories in the 
University of Illinois. 
A full, systematic survey of the whole field today. a4 
Dw 


THE NORMAL MIND — An Introduction to Mental Hygiene 
and the Hygiene of School Instruction 


By WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, Ph. D., 


Professor of Pedogogy and School Hygiene in Clark University. 
What mental hygiene is, how its doctrines may be spread, and its a 1) 
ance as applied to school instruction. 50 


PRINCIPLES OF IMPORTING 


By WAYNE E. BUTTERBAUGH, 

Associate Professor of Transportation in Syracuse University and Direc- 
tor of the Traffic Management Department and Dean of the School of 
Transportation in La Salle Extension University 
The only text book on importing, designed for college teaching. $5.00 


THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 


By ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Professor of Zoology in King’s College, University of London, and author 
of “Outlines of Evolutionary Biology,” etc. 
An account of how the world by evolution prodticed the human race, po 

= ~ how human character may be affected by the application of biologics 
neiples. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ, Ph. D., 
Professor of Economics in Leland Stanford University. 

A comprehensive study of the field, translating into concrete terms the 
principles which should underlie ‘we: ievy of taxes, disbursement of Bo 
money, and the use of public credit $3.54 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN M. MATHEWS, Ph. D., 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois, Author of 
“Principles of American State Administration.” 
A thoroughly up-to-date exposition of the organization and operation of 
American State Government and Administration. $3.7 


CONSTRUCTIVE MERCHANDISING — Effective Plans for 
Increasing Sales 
By ROBERT E. RAMSAY, 
Author of “Effective Direct Advertising,” “Effective House Organs,” etc. 
A “brass tack” experience volume, Af princhpiee indi research of an enormous 


number of references, establishing of princ indicating of plans, and Sset- 
ting forth of practice, for sales campaigns. $5.00 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS STATISTICS 


By ROBERT RIEGEL, Ph. D., 
Professor of Insurance and Statistics in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce in the University of Pennsylvania. 
A practical application of the principles of statistics to all types of Dusi- 
ness problems. $4.00 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING — An Introduction to 
Logic and Scientific Method 


By DANIEL S. ROBINSON, Ph. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Miami U niversity. 

A stimulating, comprehensive elementary textbook in logic, with several 
distinctive features. $2.50 


SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS—A Study in Social Evolution 


By NEWELL LE ROY SIMS, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sociology in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

A eae study of social change or evolution as governed by the eT 
surplus 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


By FRANK WATTS, 
Lecturer in Psychology in the University of Manchester. With intro- 
of Wiscoant by — Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University 
o consi 
This book ieee the subject from the viewpoint of its application in_ the 
training of youth. $2.00 
A descriptive circular of any of these books will be sent free on request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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ENEVA last week continued in its novel réle 
as the most important news centre in Europe. 
League’s special sub-committee, headed by 
ts of Czechoslovakia, has been struggling heroi- 
y with the problem of preparing a draft treaty 
bitration and security which shall reconcile the 
nigh irreconcilable views of Great Britain and 
ice. It is hoped to do this by continuing to 
it special regional agreements such as France 
has with the members of the Little Entente and 
d, but by providing that these shall not come 
operation until the League of Nations has 
id for action against a power guilty of aggres- 
The new draft treaty (which will be largely 
i on the Shotwell-Bliss plan recently printed in 
olumns of the New Republic) cannot take ef- 
until it has been ratified by a large number of 
8, probably twelve or fifteen; and the French 
likely to have their way on the contention that 
ion of armament cannot be considered until 
hew arbitration treaty has become law. Never- 

the League’s leaders are seemingly so hope- 
pf rapid progress that they have called a world 





















conference on limitation of armament to meet at 
Geneva on June 15, 1925. All nations, whether in 
the League or not, will be asked to send represen- 
tatives. 


‘THE extraordinary haste shown in setting such an 
early date is probably an attempt to forestall Presi- 
dent Coolidge in the proposal, at which he has sev- 
eral times hinted, to call another Washington con- 
ference on limitation of armament. To this the 
European statesmen are unanimously and strongly 
opposed. They recognize as any candid student of 
affairs must that the Washington conference did not 
really limit armament at all. It established ratios 
only for capital ships, which are believed by an im- 
portant school of naval experts to be entirely obso- 
lete. It put no limit on destroyers, airplanes or 
submarines; and everyone who was present at the 
conference is well aware that had such an attempt 
been made it would have broken down in ignomini- 
ous failure. Similar failure would greet a similar 
effort today, unless it had been preceded by the 
signing of some such treaty for arbitration and gen- 
eral security as that upon which the League of Na- 
tions is now working. With the League, however, 
the United States government will have nothing to 
do officially and very little unofficially. With these 
facts in mind it is not hard to see why the European 
diplomats do not wish to meet in Washington and 
have forestalled such a possibility by announcing the 
date of their own conference—a date which, of 
course, can easily be postponed from time to time 
if it is found necessary as it almost certainly will be. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S suggestion that her fleet 
might be used for blockade purposes under orders 
of the League of Nations continues a topic of ab- 
sorbing interest on the continent. As is customary 
after a trial balloon has been sent up, and the first 
response has been unfavorable, the proposal has 
since been “disavowed.” It is explained that the 


plan was mentioned by Lord Parmoor and Sir Cecil 
Hurst merely as a casual illustration of difficulties 
which might be encountered under the compulsory 
arbitration feature of the World Court, that noth- 
ing was proposed which is not already demanded by 
the League Covenant—and so on. The British press, 
however, takes an extremely serious view of the 
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Suggestion, and particularly as it might produce 
trouble with the United States in case our vessels 
were held up on the high seas under orders of a 
League of Nations of which we were not a member. 
The French press also continues to resound with 
echoes of the scheme, which is there interpreted as 
pointing toward a British promise of aid in case of 
another attack by Germany. Whether all this re- 
sulted merely from a slip of the tongue on the part 
of two blundering British diplomats, or was in fact 
a carefully stage-managed effort to provide the 
British fleet with a new raison d’étre in case of em- 
barrassing demands for reduction of naval arma- 
ment in the near future, we invite our readers to 
decide for themselves— remembering that just 
when the British diplomat seems most inept and 
haphazard he is often most deliberate and serious. 


AL SMITH undoubtedly has been sincere in his 
desire not to run again for Governor of New York. 
The work of reorganizing the state government on 
which he started in 1918 is finished. By remain- 
ing in office he sacrifices about a hundred thousand 
dollars a year which he can earn in private life. The 
Democratic convention this year showed that he can 
never hope to crown his public career as the occu- 
pant of the White House. Extraordinary pressure 
must therefore have been brought to bear if he has 
been persuaded to run again. It is easy to guess 
what that pressure was. He has been told there is 
no hope of a Democratic victory this year without 
winning New York, and that New York cannot be 
won unless he heads the state ticket. A good sol- 
dier of the party, Governor Smith obeys orders in 
the endeavor to insure the election of the man who 
won the nomination he, himself, wanted. The sac- 
rifice, however, will almost certainly be. in vain. 
Unless all signs are wrong, Davis cannot win. 
Present indications are that even should Smith’s aid 
succeed in saving New York, the national ticket will 
be unable to get a majority in the Electoral College. 
It is much more likely to run a bad third. 


HARRY M. DAUGHERTY has come out of his 
hole. After having refused to appear as a witness 
before the Senate Committee investigating the De- 
partment of Justice, and after fighting tooth and 
nail in the courts to prevent being compelled to, 
he now suddenly bobs up with a long letter to John 
W. Davis, accompanied by a signed statement from 
Gaston B. Means, the self-confessed international 
spy who was one of the committee’s witnesses whose 
testimony was most damaging to Daugherty. The 
latter’s own letter is the same stuff he has made pub- 
lic several times before: an insistence that he is com- 
pletely innocent and was indeed the very pattern of 
a model attorney-general. As usual, he declares 
that his opponents are engaged in “a conspiracy of 
deep purpose and devilish ingenuity” and consist of 
“those who seek the overthrow of this government 
under leaders fresh from a baptism of Bolshevism 
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in lurid and suffering Russia.” More novel is ¢, 
statement by Means, who declares in substance th, 
his own testimony and that of a majority of 4 
other witnesses was “a tissue of lies.” In his o 
case he asserts that he acted as a secret spy f, 
Daugherty, aiding Senator Wheeler in order to {iy 
out how much the latter knew; and then, piqued 
a message from the attorney-general that he mig, 
“go to hell,” he took the stand and made the dama 
ing statements which are to be found in the record, 


[F the Means statement were true it would lk 
document of some importance. There is, howevy 
little reason to suppose either that it is true or | 
made voluntarily. It isan incoherent jumbled ma 
of melodrama, some points in which are entirely jy 
credible while others are mutually contradictory 
Within twenty-four hours after it had been writty 
Means, himself, had partially repudiated it on thy 
ground that “it was not sworn to.” Undoubted) 
terrific pressure has been brought to bear on Mem 
as well as on George Remus, the convicted boc 
legger now in Atlanta Prison, to force the repudi 
tion of testimony which is damaging not only t 
Daugherty personally, but to the Republican a 
ministration and therefore to Coolidge’s chance ¢ 
reélection. Everyone has recognized from the fi 
that Means was and is a person of dubious character 
He is a self-confessed spy and informer. If his te 
timony before the Wheeler-Brookhart committe 
had been his own unsupported statements, ther 
would have been no necessity to take it seriously. 


BUT unluckily for Mr. Daugherty, this is not th 
case. The facts about the Department of Justia 
which were revealed by the Senate investigation di 
not depend on Means’s statements and are not shak 
en by his recanting. Testimony in documenta 
form, plus verbal testimony from numerous Wi 
nesses who corroborated one another, show t 
large sums were paid to intimate friends of Ham 
M. Daugherty by motion picture men who } 
lieved that thereby they were securing immuni 
from arrest for crossing state lines w'th prizefigl 
films. Daugherty’s defense does not answer this te 
timony. It was proved that hundreds of thousan 
of dollars were paid by bootleggers and drug pe 
dlers to Daugherty’s closest associates in the belie 
that immunity from federal prosecution was the 
by purchased. Daugherty’s defense does not # 
swer this testimony. It was proved that Depa 
ment of Justice agents had spied upon members 0 
the United States Senate, shadowing their move 
ments, breaking into their offices and rifling the 
documents in the endeavor to “get something ° 
them” by which they could be blackmailed im 
dropping the investigation. Daugherty’s defens 
does not answer this testimony. 


[T has been proved that the whole atmosphere ¢ 
the Department of Justice and of the social circle 
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Cocos Sm graced by Mr. Daugherty, his preci- 
ree Howard Manington, his equally precious 
nd Jesse Smith, and the rest of them was de- 
vraded to the level ‘of the average back room in the 
Ohio saloon: an atmosphere of bootleg 
hisky and gambling, of spies and spies upon spies, 
nf “little deals fixed up” behind locked doors; of 
do uble-crossing and of easy money the sources of 
hich are never investigated too closely. This at- 
mosphere, plus the proved dishonesty of his inti- 
mate friends, are the chief counts against Mr. 
Daugherty, and were the main reasons which caused 
President Coolidge to remove him ignominiously 
om office. Not only has Mr. Daugherty failed 
0 shake a particle of this testimony, but he has 
ought to the last ditch to avoid going on the wit- 
ness stand to answer it as an honest man should want 
io do. If he expects to rehabilitate himself with 
he American people, he will have to do more than 
ssue/wild statements about Bolshevism in the Sen- 
e, accompanied by alleged repudiations of testi- 
mony by a professional informer. 


R. COOLIDGE didn’t yank Secretary Wilbur 


back from the Pacific coast because of the latter’s 
nce dil Yes, by jingo” speeches on the general theme of 
he firiold steel as an antidote for Oriental passion. Oh, 


lear, no. The Secretary was recalled in order to 
ind out once and forever whether battleships are 
lead, having been killed by submarines and _ air- 
lanes. We may gulp a little at this explanation 
d still be unfeignedly glad that a board of ex- 
perts is to make an exhaustive study of this famous 
ontroversy. Major-General M. M. Patrick de- 
d the other day in Philadelphia that the world’s 
battle fleets are now helpless against aircraft; that 
iers can drop floating flares at night and pick off 
he leviathans at leisure, themselves remaining in- 
sible above. To this, various admirals, who when 
float live most comfortably on battleships and find 
¢ in a submarine or a chaser quite hideous, reply 
hat it is all nonsense; that anti-aircraft guns and 
fense planes carried on deck make the battleships 
s safe as staying home in bed—or safer. This is 
mportant, if true. We spent in the last fiscal year 
322,000,000 on a navy in which the leading rdle is 
yed by battleships of which the four latest cost 
n the average $20,000,000 each. It would be 
teresting to know whether all these shekels of the 
payer are utterly wasted; if they are he could 
trhaps think of more entertaining ways to do his 
ting at first hand. Secretary Wilbur is ever so 
uch better engaged in putting together a coron- 
’s jury for battleships than he is in California 
aking truculent faces in the general direction of 
he setting sun. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, the nationally- 
amous editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, is 
n honest and liberal American citizen; and as such, 
of course opposed to the Ku Klux Klan. He 
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opposes it because it brings religious controversy 
into politics; because it punishes innocent people, 
socially and economically, for the accident of birth; 
because it relies on fear and falsehood, hocus-pocus 
and bugaboo, to attain its often undesirable ends. 
Today White sees both the two old parties in Kan- 
sas under the Klan’s thumb. The Republican nom- 
inee, Ben Paulen, has K. K. K. support, and helped 
to prevent the passage of an anti-Klan resolution in 
thestateconvention. The Democratic nominee, Gov- 
ernor Jonathan M. Davis, has refused to disclaim 
aid of the nightie-wearers. Therefore Bill White, 
leaping from his editorial chair to the knightly sad- 
dle of a dragon-baiter, has entered the lists as an in- 
dependent gubernatorial candidate. In deciding to 
run, the editor has broken a life-long rule. Time and 
time again he has refused important offices on the 
ground that the journalist should stick to his presses. 
If he abandons this theory now, he believes 
he has good reason to. Years ago White asked 
a question which made him famous: “What’s the 
matter with Kansas?” Today the answer is some- 
what altered. Kansas doesn’t need to raise more 
wheat; but she does need to raise less hell. We 
wish Bill White good luck in his attempt to persuade 
his commonwealth to behave. 


La Follette and German 
Americans 


HE frank and unreserved acceptance which 
Senator La Follette recently returned to the 
endorsement of the Steuben Society, composed of 
Americans of German descent, is a credit to him 
personally and to the political insurrection of the 
Progressives which has provided an opportunity for 
this reassertion by the German Americans of their 
rights as citizens. It is the chief virtue of progres- 
sive political agitation to provide an outlet for 
grievances to which the mistakes and commitments 
of older parties forbid them to give satisfaction. 
That service the Progressive group is performing 
in the present instance. The Americans of German 
descent are troubled by the memory of wrongs 
which both parties inflicted on them, which they can- 
not help remembering and are entitled to resent. 

A few weeks ago the political committee of the 
Society published a report which stated their reasons 
for preferring Mr. La Follette rather than Mr. 
Coolidge or Mr. Davis. There was nothing im- 
proper about this demonstration. On the contrary 
if the Americans of German descent, in so far as 
they form a coherent group, propose to vote for 
Mr. La Follette, it is more public spirited of them 
to advertise their preference and to state their rea- 
sons for it publicly than to conduct a furtive propa- 
ganda against Davis and Coolidge. The New York 
Times, it is true, speaks of the “open appeal to the 
passions and prejudices of citizens of German origin 
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which marks the circular letter just issued,” but 
surely, if passion and prejudice have poisoned the 
relation between German Americans and their fel- 
low countrymen, it has been exhibited against Amer- 
icans of German descent rather than by them. Ap- 
parently the Times still believes that the German 
American is a proper object of suspicion, persetu- 
tion, contempt and outlawry, for the'same article 
contains the insinuation that: “Persons to whom the 
document has been sent have commented on the fact 
that the postal authorities have permitted it to pass 
through the mails.” Asa matter of fact it is a sign 
of returning political health that the German Amer- 
icans have plucked up courage to assume publicly a 
political position. It means not merely renewed 
self-respect on their part but a decline in intolerance 
on the part of the average American. 

The report of the committee is in part a recital 
of the discrimination and oppression practised dur- 
ing and after the War against inoffensive and Jaw- 
abiding citizens of German descent. Those citizens 
with few exceptions behaved in an ertirely correct 
manner. It is extraordinary, considering their num- 
bers, their natural fellow feeling with their kins- 
men in Germany, and the provocations under which 
they suffered, that so few gave to the American gov- 
ernment any sufficient reason to be uneasy. The 
number of conspirators was negligible. They obeyed 
the laws and sent, as they should, their sons to fight 
in France with their fellow-countrymen of the same 
age. Yet irrespective of any offensive acts and 
merely because they possessed German names, their 
neighbors raided their houses without warrant, 
forced them to buy bonds in arbitrarily fixed 
amounts, confiscated their property and live stock, 
beat up, tarred and feathered their men, rode their 
women on rails and compelled them to kiss the flag. 
The rehearsal of wrongs in the report is not exag- 
gerated. The story is, to the discredit of the Amer- 
ican people, literally and precisely true. It is not 
a true story which they like to recall at the present 
time, and any one who ventures to remind them 
of their mob violence is accused of stirring up pas- 
sions and prejudices which might better be forgot- 
ten. But they cannot be forgotten until they are in 
some measure expiated. Unless they are recalled 
and properly characterized, they will never be rec- 
ognized for what they really were. 

Considering the intense bitterness and fanaticism 
which the World War aroused in all the belligerent 
peoples, excesses of this kind on the part of local 
mobs were natural if not excusable. The great 
grievance of the Americans of German descent con- 
sists in the fact that not only did the government 
refuse or fail to protect them in the enjoyment of 
their rights as American citizens, but that much of 
this persecution was directly due to official stimula- 
tion. The inoffensive and law-abiding Americans 
of German descent were treated as outlaws and sus- 
pects. In the mixed panic and fanaticism which 
took possession of the people in power, they organ- 
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ized an army of spies, informers and insinuato 
200,000 of them—under the direct authority , 
the Attorney-General. He and his subordinat, 
throughout the country, with a few honorable ¢ 
ceptions, acted as the organizers of espionage a 
the fomenters of violence and hate. Mr. Dayjs; 
in some measure personally answerable to Germ; 
Americans for this chapter in our history. He wy 
second to the Attorney-General in the Departme 
of Justice which by its behavior reflected and j 
tensified popular rpassions. Neither in office n 
elsewhere did he rebuke mob violence or take a 
steps to mitigate it. Considering his performang 
as Solicitor-General, we can discern no reason wh 
our fellow citizens of German descent should attag 
very much importance to Mr. Davis’s eloquent v; 
dication of the American commonwealth and Co 
stitution as the imperturbable and invincible guy 
dians of the rights of the individual. 

The Republicans, although they were out ¢ 
office, shared with the Democrats the responsibilit 
for fomenting mob violence, but the political con 
mittee of the Steuben Society in considering th 
claims of Mr. Coolidge on their support deals ; 
clusively with the period of Republican rule whid 
began in March, 1921. They refuse to endorg 
him as a candidate because the Republican party 
both in its foreign and domestic policy, has not trie 
to repair the mistakes or heal the wounds wrough 
by their predecessors. The Republican administn 
tion, by using its enormous influence with friendij 
European governments on behalf of an amelio: 
tion of the more unjust and unworkable provisic: 
of the Treaty of Versailles which a Republican Sex 
ate had declined to ratify, might both have assiste 
in European recovery and have reunited Ameri 
opinion in favor of a revival of a more disinterest 
and humane American policy in Europe. _ Instead 
it perpetuated the Germano-phobia of Mr. Wi!sori 
last phase and refused to adopt any measure whi 
would serve to protect Germans against ill] tre: 
ment by their conquerors. The administration : 
lowed the French government to invade the Rut 
without any expression of disapprovai, and the R 
publican vice-presidential candidate, sent to Eurom 
on a mission of reconstruction, went out of his we 
to applaud that atrocious act. Thr: Dawes pi: 
which the present administration has officially 
derwritten, pledges the American government ! 
participate in a receivership of Germany witho 
taking any steps to define or limit the claims on (et 
man economic production which the receivershf 
is intended to satisfy. In fact the administrat 
has taken over a modified version of the form 
Wilsonian subserviency to France and Great Brita! 
It is a striking fact that during the past four yet 
the American nation, in spite of its much smalk 
burden of grievances against Germany, has actua 
tagged behind the British nation in recovering frot 
the hatreds and obsessions of the War. The Repv! 
licans are chiefly responsible for this disconcerti 
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ck of moral elasticity in American opinion. The 


Ority @ilMdministration cowered before the aggressive 
rdinatallihinority which sought to perpetuate the war psy- 
able ology, and so lost an opportunity of leading the 
age merican national conscience to a renewed posses- 


on of its resources and ideals. 

American citizens of German descent who are in- 
ested in the recovery by this country of a more 
isinterested attitude towards European conflicts 
or power, have consequently many strong reasons 
» oppose the old parties. They also have many 
rong reasons for supporting Senator La Follette. 
is record is perfectly clear. He was frankly and 
pyally opposed to the course which President Wil- 
pn adopted of entering the World War. Once we 
ere engaged, he worked to minimize the evil con- 
quences of the increasing popular intolerance and 
xcitement. He was outspoken for a decent and 
agnanimous conduct of the War at home, for 
rotecting citizens in their constitutional rights, for 
paring the natural feelings of those of German 
irth, for paying a larger part of its cost out of 
ent revenue, and for telling what he believed 
> be the truth. He was maliciously and violently 
ttacked for assuming this position. When he stated 
his St. Paul speech that we had grievances against 
rmany, the Associated Press, with an inattention 


‘ot trier malice which is beginning to seem incredible, re- 
vrougii™mported him as declaring that we had no grievances 
Linistrai/™/eainst Germany. Largely as the result of this 
riendifim@alsehood efforts were made, and soon after aban- 
neliorsfi/oned, to remove him from his seat in the United 


OVISIO 
an Sen 


assisteg 


tates Senate. At the time Senator La Follette 
aced and doubtless expected political extinction. It 
s a hopeful sign that instead of being utterly and 
opelessly discredited, he is now a candidate for the 
Presidency with the certainty of receiving the sup- 
ort of five or six millions of his fellow citizens, 
nd with the probability that his war record will 
jount more as a source of strength than a source of 
veakness. In accepting fully the challenge of this 
ord, with the sinister implications which hope- 
essly prejudiced minds will attach to the action of 
e Steuben Society, he is confirming his reputation, 
compared to his opponents’, for candor, consist- 
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shall not be permitted to 
exist in any state or terri- 
tory; that no one shall be 
deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due 
process of law; if these 
and many other provisions 
made by the people be 
tyranny, then the Supreme 
Court when it makes de- 
cisions in accordance with 
these principles of our 
fundamental law is tyran- 
nical, Otherwise it is ex- 
ercising the power of gov- 
ernment for the preserva- 
tion of liberty. The fact 
is that the Constitution is 
the source of our free- 
dom. Maintaining it, in- 
terpreting it and declar- 
ing it are the only meth- 
ods by which the Consti- 
tution can be preserved 
and our liberties guaran- 
teed 

Some people do not 
seem to understand fully 
the purpose of our consti- 
tutional restraints. They 
are not for protecting the 
majority, either in or out 
of the Congress. They 
can protect themselves 
with their votes. We have 
adopted a written Consti- 
tution in order that the 
minority, even down to 
the most insignificant in- 
dividual, might have their 
rights protected. 

—President Coolidge, 
speaking at Baltimore, 


Md., September 6. 
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pass a law tomorrow 
denying to you, or to the 
people of this country, 
freedom of your person, 
should pass a law tomor- 
row denying to you the 
right of assembly; if it 
should pass a law tomor- 
row denying to you the 
freedom of your person, 
or visit upon you punish- 
ment except as a penalty 
for crime, you would be 
entirely within your 
rights if you disregarded 
it, and if you were ar- 
rested for its violation any 
judge in all this country 
who was faithful to his 
oath would release you 

I deny that there is any 
such thing as despotic 
power in United 
States, in Presidents, or 
governors, or courts, or 
congresses, or legislatures. 
There must be in this 
country some power to 
which the American citi- 
zen can appeal when 
these sacred rights of his 
are invaded, 

—Mr. Davis, speaking 
at Dubuque, Ia., Septem- 
ber 5. 


these 


EPUBLICAN papers are entitled to point out 
the identity of views between the Republican 





cy and courage. 


lly 4 
rent fi" Lhe Red Terror of Judicial 
witho : 
Reform 
It is frequently charged When this country was 





that this tribunal is tyran- 
nical. If the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 
be tyranny; if the rule 
that no one shall be con- 
victed of crime save by a 
jury of his peers; that no 
orders wf nobility shall 
be granted; that slavery 


set up and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 
was written we gave to 
the Americans of that day 
and all who might come 
after them certain funda- 
mental rights that could 
never be taken away... 

If Congress should 


and Democratic candidates on the issues raised by 
judicial control over legislation. It is a mere coin- 
cidence that the President and Mr. Davis spoke on 
this subject at the same time; but it is of the deep- 
est significance that they expressed the same beliefs. 
The two speeches reflected a common mind, and 
they might have been written by the same pen. 
What meaning would they convey to a foreign stu- 
dent of our affairs who aimed at a disinterested un- 
derstanding of vital American problems? If such 
an inquirer were confined for understanding to the 
Coolidge and Davis utterances, he would only be 
told that some precious aspects of human liberty 
were formulated by the American Constitution and 
that the Supreme Court of the United States is their 
vigilant and effective guardian. Nothing more ap- 
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pearing in the explanations of the President of the 
United States and his contender for the Presidency, 
speaking with the added apparent authority of emi- 
nence at the bar, our foreign seeker for truth would 
be wholly baffled to understand why traditional lib- 
erties, or the means of rendering them effective, 
should find opposition. Naturally he would assume 
that only malevolence compounded with ignorance 
can be the enemy. This is, of course, precisely the 
aim of the Coolidge and Davis speeches. 

One expects nothing better on this profoundly 
important issue from Mr. Coolidge. He doubtless 
honestly entertains all his fears and phantasies about 
constitutional law in action. The famous author of 
The Reds in Our Colleges knows no better. But 
what is one to say of John W. Davis? He cannot 
be unfamiliar with the judicial record which has 
kept this issue in American politics, with vigor- 
ous insistence, during the last thirty years. Surely 
he must know that neither William J. Bryan nor 
Theodore Roosevelt was a malevolent foreigner 
bent on destroying Americanism; he must know 
that these two leaders expressed deep grievances in 
their attacks upon judicial abuses, whatever one may 
think of the remedies which they proposed. Does 
Mr. Davis’s conscience really permit him to mis- 
educate his hearers, as he did in his Dubuque speech, 
on a subject so vital to the maintenance of confid- 
ence in the essentials of the American Constitution? 
For it is inconceivable that Mr. Davis is unaware of 
the fact that by grave omissions in his treatment of 
the courts and the Constitution he conveyed a mu- 
tilated and, therefore, untrue picture. 

Of course, our constitutional mechanism requires 
an independent Supreme Court. In all govern- 
ments there must be organs for finality of decision. 
In a federated government like ours, with powers 
distributed in necessarily broad terms under a writ- 
ten Constitution, a free court is the most dependable 
instrument for adjusting controversies between the 
constituent states and the nation, and between indi- 
vidual states. It does not, however, fol- 
low that the Supreme Court should be the arbiter 
for all controversies in state and nation. At once, 
therefore, distinctions must be taken as to the power 
of the Supreme Court, and the wisdom of the grant 
of power, in the different classes of cases over which 
the Court has jurisdiction. Under the Commerce 
Clause the Supreme Court maintains the equilibrium 
between states and nation by determining when a 
state has sought to project its authority beyond its 
state lines and when, on the other hand, Congress 
has interfered with the purely domestic concerns of 
the individual states. Here is a power that must be 
left with the Supreme Court although its exercise is 
not at all a necessitous deduction of “principles” 
hidden in the Constitution, to which only the Su- 
preme Court has the code. The simple truth of 
the matter is that decisions of the Court denying or 
sanctioning the exercise of federal power, as in the 
first child labor case, largely involve a judgment 
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about practical matters, and not at all any esoteri, 
knowledge of the Constitution. Therefore it ; 
that the decisions of the Court must be subjected t) 
relentless scrutiny to save them from pedantry anj 
sterility, as the unconscious rationalizations of th. 
economic and social biases of individual justices 
Nevertheless, the power of the Supreme Court ty 
mediate between the states and the nation in inter. 
preting the commerce clause must be left intact. 


I don’t think, [Mr. Justice Holmes has said] th. 
United States would come to an end if we lost oy 
power to declare an act of Congress void. | 4 
think the union would be imperilled if we could ng 
make that declaration as to the laws of the sever, 
states. For one in my place sees how often a log 
policy prevails with those who are not trained t 
national views and how often action is taken the 
embodies what the Commerce Clause was meant p 
end. 


The next broad class of constitutional provisions 
which comes before the Court involves specific pro- 
hibitions upon the legislative power both of the 
states and of Congress and is intended to protec 
individual rights. These guarantees are based upon 
the history of a specific political grievance, or they 
embody a specific limitation of power in the formu- 
lation of governmental powers which came out of 
the Philadelphia convention. These are the fe- 
tures of the Constitution that Messrs. Coolidge and 
Davis disingenuously dwell upon, because, in 
their judicial construction, they give rise to rela- 
tively little difficulty. The definiteness of the 
terms of these specific provisions, the definiteness of 
their history, the definiteness of their aims, all com- 
bine to limit narrowly the scope of judicial review 
in the rare instances when their meaning is called 
into question. Only occasionally is doubt raised a 
to whether “a fact tried by a jury” has been “re- 
éxamined in any court of the United States,” other- 
Wise than “according to the rules of the common 
law;” or whether a tax is “laid upon articles ex- 
ported from any state;” or whether a crime is “in- 
famous;” or whether the prohibition against “un- 
reasonable searches and seizures” is violated. Here, 
in other words, is a part of constitutional law rel:- 
tively easy of application because it allows compar:- 
tively meagre play for individual judgment as to 
policy. In this field, economic and social conflicts 
play little or no part. Even here, however, the 
record of the Supreme Court in interpreting the 
guarantee of “freedom of speech” shows how, with 
rare exceptions, passions lay prey even the courts. 

But there are two clauses of the Constitution 
which present very different problems of statecraft 
—the “due process” clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, a limitation upon the federal government, 
and the “due process of law,” and the denial of the 
“equal protection of the laws” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, limiting state action and subjecting 
every local act of every state to the scrutiny of the 
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e Court at Washington. President Cool- 
ioe in his innocence assumes that there are settled 
principles” and fixed rules by which these provi- 
ons are specifically applied, all, as he thinks, “with 
he sole purpose of protecting the freedom of the 
dividual, of guarding his earnings, his home, his 
e” Doubtless Mr. Coolidge would say that 
surts in declaring unconstitutional workmen’s com- 
sation laws, the ten-hour law for bakers, laws 
shibiting discrimination against trade union work- 
the minimum wage law for women, as violative 
due process, did so “with the sole purpose of pro- 
ting the freedom of the individual, of guarding 
s earnings, his home, his life.” Mr. Davis evi- 
vera fiently knows better, for he is significantly silent 
bout the “due process” and the “equal protection 
the laws” clauses, and the actual results of their 
that Mibdicial interpretation. Mr. Davis must know that 
it © MR ece broad “guarantees” in favor of the individual 
expressed in words so undefined, either by their 
trinsic meaning, or by history, or by tradition, that 
ey leave the individual Justice free, if indeed they 
the Re not actually compel him, to fill in the vacuum 
th his own controlling notions of economic, social 
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a d industrial facts with reference to which they 
hey me invoked. These judicial judgments are thus 
a und to be determined by the experience, the en- 


ronment, the fears, the imagination of the differ- 
t Justices. For it cannot be too often made clear 
at the meaning of phrases like “due process of 
v,” and of simple terms like “liberty” and “prop- 
y,” is not revealed within the Constitution; their 
eaning is derived from without. Asa great legal 
holar has put it, social legislation of the twentieth 
tury is declared unconstitutional by putting 
bhteenth century Adam Smith into the Constitu- 
n. Asan outstanding and candid member of the 
deral bench, Judge Charles M. Hough, reminds 
due process of law is a phrase of “convenient 


gueness.” “Convenient” for whom, or to what 
? 
u! 









al These are the clauses—“due process” and “equal 
Gn. gorection of the laws”—which have brought forth 
tel most abundant crop of judicial nullifications, 
ere, ge through which the most effective barrier has 





raised against utilizing the inherent flexibilities 
our Constitution for the adaptation of our tra- 
tonal legal system to modern needs. The activity 









s to 2 . ‘ 
4:-+; JE Our courts in bending the “conveniently vague” 
the fEpguage of due process to the dominant service of 


sted property interests is a relatively recent tend- 
of our constitutional law. The Fourteenth 
endment, “politically intent on the Negro, and 













s. 
me nothing else in mind,” afforded the courts the 
raft (poTtunity, about forty years ago, to curb those 
and- gpcencies towards economic and social read juste- 
‘ent, Jens of which the Granger Movement was the be- 
the emg. Until the Fourteenth Amendment was 
onth Mee? into the Constitution each state was 

; exclusive judge of its domestic life. The 





eenth Amendment, as interpreted by judges 
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fearful of the new economic and social ferment, 
subjected the detailed local affairs of the forty- 
eight states to the supervision, ultimately, of five 
men at Washington. 

For nearly a hundred years the due process clause 
restricting the federal government had lain inactive 
or strictly confined in the Fifth Amendment. The 
exuberant application given to the clause in the 
Fourteenth Amendment was now carried over to the 
Fifth Amendment, and federal as well as state 
legislation had to meet the growingly unknown and 
unknowable terrors of due process. And so we 
reach, for the present at least, the culmination of a 
long line of legislative fatalities in the decision 
striking down the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law for women which led even Chief Justice 
Taft in his dissenting opinion to speak out in 
meeting: “It is not the function of this Court to 
hold congressional acts invalid simply because they 
are passed to carry out economic views which the 
Court believes to be unwise or unsound.” 

The sophisticated suggestion is sometimes made 
that the Supreme Court has invalidated only a few 
laws, compared with the total which has passed mus- 
ter. It isn’t true! A numerical tally of the cases 
does not tell the tale. In the first place, all laws 
are not of the same importance. We are here con- 
cerned with matters that involve qualitative judg- 
ment. Secondly, a single decision may decide the 
fate of a great body of legislation, as was true of 
Coppage v. Kansas, declaring invalid a Kansas law 
prohibiting discrimination against trade unionists 
and more recently in the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage case. Moreover, the discouragement 
of legislative efforts in fields related to that in- 
volved in a particular adjudication and the general 
weakening of the sense of legislative responsibility 
have wrought incalculable harm to the fruitful de- 
velopment of American political life. These are 
the themes upon which the electorate is entitled to 
hear from a presidential candidate who professes, as 
does Mr. Davis, progressivism as well as candor in 
public discussion, and whose past peculiarly charges 
him with the responsibility of educating the Ameri- 
can people to an understanding of the actual work- 
ings of our constitutional system. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Davis on the stump only repeats the conserva- 
tive platitudes which last year he expressed as presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 

Angling for Progressive votes Mr. Davis with- 
held on the stump one illuminating comment which 
he made as president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: “Much of the current discontent is caused 
perhaps by the publication of dissenting opinions 
which serve to fan the flame of public distrust.” 
Evidently, the real culprits are men like Mr. Justice 
Hughes, Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
and occasionally even Chief Justice Taft (as in the 
minimum wage case), who, from time to time, 
expressed their objection to the slaughtering of so- 
cial legislation on the altar of the dogma of “liberty 
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of contract.” Critic:sm of dissents is not to be won- 
dered at in one who emphasizes, as did Mr. Davis 
in his Labor Day speech, “the right of free con- 
tract.” It is this doctrine which the Supreme Court 
has used as a sword with which to slay most im- 
portant social legislation and to deny the means of 
freedom to those least free. To invoke it is to in- 
dulge in sterile abstractions and cruelly to shut one’s 
eyes to cases like Lochner v. New York, Adair v. 
United States, Coppage v. Kansas, Adams v. Tan- 
ner, Hitchman Coal Company v. Mitchell, Truax v. 
Corrigan, Adkins v. Children’s Hospital. Mr. 
Davis is silent about such decisions, but he cannot be 
ignorant of them. 

The contribution of Senator La Follette and the 
Progressive platform lies in the ventilation of this 
grave issue rather than in the specific remedies pro- 
posed. In this respect the Progressive campaign is 
not unlike that of 1912. No student of American 
constitutional law can have the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s vigorous challenge of judicial 
abuses was mainly responsible for a temporary pe- 
riod of liberalism which followed in the inter- 
pretation of the due process clauses, however much 
abhorrent the remedy of judicial recall appeared to 
both bar and bench. The public opinion which the 
Progressive campaign aroused subtly penetrated the 
judicial atmosphere. In cases involving social- 
industrial issues public opinion if adequately in- 
formed and sufficiently sustained seeps into Supreme 
Court decisions. Roosevelt shrewdly observed: 
“T may not know much about law, but I do know 
one can put the fear of God into judges.” The 
“fear of God” was needed to make itself felt on the 
bench in 1912. The “fear of God” very much 
needs to make itself felt in 1924. Let any disin- 
terested student of constitutional law read the 
decision of the Supreme Court last spring invalidat- 
ing legislation fixing a standard rate for a loaf of 
bread and deny that we have never had a more 
irresponsible period in the history of that court. 

But the “fear of God” is too capricious, too inter- 
mittent. We need most the wisdom of man. What 
is needed is a thorough understanding of our con- 
stitutional system in action, as a basis of determining 
what is the proper scope of judicial control,and what 
conditions are most likely to insure the exercise of 
this tremendous power by ordinary mortals, to avoid 
at once the abuses of tyranny and the timidities of 
dependence. Particularly does it behoove Progres- 
sives not to content themselves with mere abuse of 
abuses, nor to fall back upon mechanical contrivances 
when dealing with a process where mechanics can 
play but a very small part. An informed study of 
the work of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will probably lead to the conclusion that 
no nine men are wise enough and good enough 
to be entrusted with the power which the un- 
limited provisions of the due process clauses 
confer. We have had fifty years of experiment 
with the Fourteenth Amendment, and the central- 
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izing authority lodged with the Supreme Court oy 
the domestic affairs of forty-eight widely differ, 
states is an authority which it simply cannot ¢ 
charge with safety either to itself or to the stay 
The due process clauses ought to go. It is hig, 
significant that not a single constitution framed 
English-speaking countries since the Fourtee) 
Amendment has embodied its provisions. And, 
would indeed be lacking in a sense of humor to 
gest that life, liberty or property is not amply p 
tected in Canada, Australia, South Africa. } 
eliminating this class of cases the Supreme ( 
would really be relieved of a contentiously politi 
burden. It would free itself to meet more x 
quately the jurisdiction which would remain 
which ought to remain. The Court would g 
exercise the most delicate and powerful functio, 
our dual system of government. To discharg 
wisely, it needs a constant play of informed critic 
by the professional as well as the lay press. 1) 
in turn, implies an alertly progressive bar, the » 
duct of a lively spirit of legal education at our | 
versities, and a public opinion trustful of the wo 
ings of our judiciary because the trust is justified} 
its exercise. 


Mr. Dawes Explains 


FTER two months of silence Mr. Daw 
through his attorney, replies in the Indepen 
ent of September 13 to the article DeBunking ! 
Dawes, printed in the New Republic of July 9. 
editors of the Independent print a letter from J 
Barton Payne, whom they describe as “Chairman 
the American Red Cross, formerly Chairman of 
Shipping Board, and later Secretary of the Is 
rior.” Mr. Payne more candidly identified himg 
as “Counsel for General Dawes and the Cent 
Trust Company of Illinois, of which he was pr 
dent.” 

Mr. Payne’s letter is simply a condensed bn 
for the defendant, Mr. Dawes, in a case which 
been decided against the defendant by the Supra 
Court of Illinois. The issue lies, it seems to us, 
between Mr. Dawes and the New Republic, or 
contributor, but between Mr. Dawes and the 
preme Court of Illinois. Mr. Dawes, at the requ 
of former Senator William Lorimer, delivered 
Lorimer $1,250,000 cash, which was counted by! 
state auditor as the property of Lorimer’s % 
bank, then in process of organization. This mo! 
was immediately returned to Mr. Dawes’s bank 
ter it had been thus used to satisfy the requirem 
of the state banking law that the capital stock 4 
surplus should be paid in cash. The money 
thus used to support the affidavit of Mr. Lorim 
directors stating that the capital and surplus 
actually paid in, in cash, and no part thereof s 
notes or pledges of any description.” 
The Supreme Court of Illinois found the 4 
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tral Trust Company to be liable because it had rep- 
Tonmresented that the $1,250,000 was the property of 
Withe Lorimer Bank and held “it must make good its 
presentation and must account for the money so 


staty 
biol wrongfully taken by it.” 
al Mr. Dawes’s attorney argued in court, and re- 














peats the argument in the Independent, that count- 
ing the cash was a mere technical requirement. The 
Supreme Court of Illinois held “the counting of the 
noney is spoken of as a technical requirement of the 
auditor, but if it is properly regarded as a technical 
equirement, nobody could reasonably imagine that 
he counting of $1,250,000 of anybody’s money 
vould satisfy the requirement. It was the bank’s 
mpital and surplus about which the auditor was to 
atisfy himself and the exhibition and delivery of 
e money to him was as the bank’s capital, which 
as stated in the affidavit to be in the possession of 
e bank’s officers and was produced from their de- 
positary for his inspection.” 

* Mr. Dawes’s attorney appeals from the Supreme 
‘ Micourt of I1linois “to the mob” (to use Mr. Dawes’s 


yur | ; 
— 1 expression). He writes “it was shown at the 
‘fedimnial without contradiction that the leading banks 


»f the state had done hundreds of times what Gen- 
al Dawes and the Central Trust Company did.” 
Apparently other banks had previously evaded 
e letter of the law, but to state that leading banks 
ad done “precisely what General Dawes and the 
ntral Trust Company did” is a terrific libel on 
inois banks and one which cannot be sustained; 
articularly since other bankers had refused in this 
ase to do what Mr. Dawes did. Mr. Dawes’s at- 
prey says that “the good faith of the transaction 
definitely recognized by the courts.” In sup- 
ort of this he quotes from what he calls “the Ap- 
ellate Court of Illinois”’—meaning thereby the 
pinion of one judge who held Mr. Dawes’s bank 
able for $978,029.11. A seconu judge dissented 
olding the bank liable for $1,250,000, plus inter- 
t. A third judge concurred, holding the bank 
able for $597,411.94, plus interest. The Supreme 
ourt held that whether Mr. Dawes had any fraud- 
ent intention or made any profit was “immate- 
al.” Therefore, no court has judicially exonorated 
ir. Dawes, although one judge attempts to soften 
e sting of a million dollar judgment. 

Mr. Payne states that Mr. Dawes was “actuated 
olly by unselfish generosity,” and that “no pos- 
ble basis exists for criticism of General Dawes. 
is act was a mere courtesy extended to a neighbor 
thout charge or hope of reward.” Mr. Dawes’s 
n bank filed an answer in this case stating that 























a t. Dawes and his cousin the cashier of the bank, 
tock ee “ted without the knowledge or authority of the 
yney ard of directors or executive committee and that 
“rim, 2cts done by them of that character were beyond 
rplus 'r authority. This seems a rather severe criticism 
-cof sa": Dawes by his own bank; and the holding of 


Supreme Court that the bank must account for 
250,000 wrongfully taken by it, combined with 
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the repudiation of Mr. Dawes’s acts by his bank in- 
dicates that perhaps Mr. Dawes and Mr. Payne 
alone feel that “no possible basis exists for criti 
cism.” To others, Mr. Dawes’s close political asso- 
ciation with Lorimer will seem to furnish an ex- 
planation of his “unselfish generosity” with the 
funds of his bank. 

The editors of the Independent performed a real 
public service in printing this defense against the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois. Finding 
that “an unfair and unjustified attack had been 
made on the Republican vice-presidential candi- 
date” they wrote to various persons in order to be 
able to combat what they called “the prejudice of 
Mr. Richberg’s innuendoes.” The best they were 
able to obtain in the way of an impartial defender 
of Mr. Dawes was Mr. Dawes’s own attorney, 
whom they quote as “speaking with authority.” Yet 
it may be submitted that the Supreme Court of 
Illinois speaks with more authority than the attor- 
ney for a losing defendant. However, the Inde- 
pendent in its editorial comment reveals a new and 
interesting phase of this controversy. They quote 
Mr. Dawes’s attorney as having written to the chair- 
man of the Democratic national committee advising 
him not to make “the mistake of adopting or press- 
ing this matter as a criticism of General Dawes 
whose conduct from beginning to end was in the 
highest sense admirable.” 

Thus we see with exceptional clearness the work- 
ing of the bi-party system. The Republican vice- 
presidential candidate has been involved in a ques- 
tionable transaction, to recite details of which, ac- 
cording to the Independent, implies that he “was 
either a knave or a fool, and more probably a 
knave.” The attorney for the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate is fortunately an influential 
Democrat, a former cabinet officer. He warns the 
Democratic organization not to attack the Republi- 
can candidate in his most vulnerable spot. In re- 
turn for this favor, we may assume that the Repub- 
lican candidate will not attack the Democratic can- 
didate in his most vulnerable spot. In fact we ob- 
serve Mr. Dawes devoting his major energies to 
attacking Senator La Follette. 
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Why I Shall Vote 


N enormous respect for facts as compared 
A with protestations is the foundation of my 

support of Senator La Follette for Presi- 
dent. 

My home town is in Wisconsin, and thus for 
years I have been accumulating facts about the Sen- 
ator. “It was not always so.” At first I believed 
the protestations of those interested in the special 
interests and in the political bosses whom he was 
opposing. In those days the political bible of the 
people was its newspapers. One did not ask who 
owned the press or dictated its policy or wrote its 
editorials. One believed. I believed. And I even 
believed the well-worn catch comments of those 
who also believed. Governor La Follette was a 
disturbing influence, “insurgent,” dangerous. I 
said so when, after living for three years in New 
York, I came back to Wisconsin to stay. And my 
father uttered a sentence which I have had cause to 
remember: 

“You are wrong about him. He is a great 
statesman. And he can neither be bought nor 
hypnotized.” 

It was then that I began assembling facts about 
Governor La Follette. It was not easy. The mass 
of misinformation about him equals that concern- 
ing the motions of the earth in the days of Ptolemy. 
The chief wrongs of the age of any great statesman 
are first, the wrongs which he himself is combating, 
and second, the misinformation which is circulated 
concerning him. And one set of evils does almost 
as much harm as the other. I wish I could believe 
that the principal facts of Senator La Follette’s 
political life are known to the voters of the nation. 
Not protestations. Not promises. Not political 
philosophy alone. Not denunciation of anybody 
else, but facts, facts, facts concerning his record. He 
has never built on anything else. It is with facts 
above all that he comes to the voters now, asking 
them to analyze and interpret and then judge for 
themselves. 

It is not enough for those who believe in him to 
declare that he is not a destroyer of business stabil- 
ity, or dangerous, and that he does not wish to “un- 
dermine the Constitution”—nor even to “leave the 
country to the mercy of Congress.” It is no good 
answering these questions by opinions or loyalties. 
Facts alone can be the spokesmen. And if there are 
those who ask whether he lacks judgment, they 

must be those who do not know the facts which 
answer and so eloquently explain—facts like these 
Wisconsin facts: 

That it was La Follette who first said that the 
railroads of Wisconsin should not pay merely a 
license on gross earnings, but should have a physical 
valuation—even though this did force them to pay 
$600,000 annually in additional taxes. 
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for La Follette-II| 


That when this railroad tax legislation wy 
passed, it was La Follette and his progressives why 
brought about railroad rate legislation in Wisconsiy 
lest that $600,000 of additional taxes should com 
out of the pockets of the public. And that the who 
matter of railroad rebates to large shippers unde: 
went a transformation ‘at the same time. 

That it was La Follette who attacked the pollitig 
convention system in Wisconsin, and abolished } 
and brought about direct nomination of candida 
at preferential primaries. 

That it was La Follette who forced campaign « 
penditures both to be limited and made public in ¢} 
state. 

Thus railways, political bosses, some employe 
and a proportion of political candidates in Wiscong 
were the ones who first called La Follette dange 
ous. He was dangerous. But the danger was: 
them and not to the people. 

Then Governor La Follette went to Washingty 
as senator, where he had been twenty years befu 
as congressman. And here are some facts abo 
him after he went to the capitol: 

That he and his progressives believed that if su 
legislation was good for Wisconsin, it was good { 
the nation. That they formulated platforms « 
pressing these principles and presented them to fo 
national Republican conventions, saw them reject 
by the platform committees, presented them to t 
convention as minority reports and heard the 
hissed by the national Republican party in conve 
tion assembled. Hissed because the planks we 
dangerous to business stability, because La Folle 
was a radical, because he was a “Red.” 

Were those platforms so dangerous? Becu 
some of us must have forgotten what they were, 
else they would not now be called into quest 
here are the facts concerning their chief planks: 

One provided for the physical valuation of t 
railroads of the whole country; and is now a lav. 

One provided for the exemption of labor orga 
zations from the anti-trust laws; and is now a 

One provided for the election of senators 
direct vote; and is now a law. 

One provided for publicity of campaign contri 
tions and expenditures; and is now a law. 

One provided for the creation of a Departms 
of Labor; and is a law. 

One provided for the extension of the eight-h 

law to all government employes; and is a law. 

One called for the creation of a tariff comm 

sion; and is a law. 
One called for the creation of a federal t 
commission; and is a law. 
One pledged to build, own and operate a railr 
in Alaska, and is a law. 
One pledges to extend the postal service to! 
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clude the parcel post—that familiar daily visitor! 
One plank favored the impending income tax 
law. 
One favored the extension of suffrage to women 
—eight years before the regular Republican con- 





n Wal vention endorsed equal suffrage. 
ate One could go on through the list of twenty-seven 
i” ‘WM planks presented by the La Follette minority groups 


at those four conventions, and now enacted into 
aw. Here are facts which are campaign material 
whether for or against him, but nevertheless facts. 
And here is another fact which surely cannot be 
emembered by those who fear his judgment, name- 
: That from 1903 to 1911 he fought to have 
0,000,000 acres of Alaska mineral land placed 
der an Alaskan board of public works so that 
inerals, fuel, oil, gas or asphalt lands should be 
eserved from entry or sale. He had already been 
strumental in doing this for the coal lands in 
Alaska. But not until three years after the Ballinger 
candal of 1911 was the Alaska Coal Lands Act 
Also, our neighbor, Dakota, knows a fact or two 
oncerning La Follette’s handling of a matter when 
1,000,000 acres of the Dakota Sioux Reservation 
vere opened, and the railroads were to be given 
terminal facilities”—160 acres, every ten miles. 
And when he got through an amendment giving the 
hilroads twenty acres every ten miles instead, and 
rohibiting the sale of the land for town sites or 
or any other purpose, there was new fuel for his 
putation as a menace to stability. 
And there is that picturesque fact of his exposure 
nd defeat of the “foreign trader” joker in the 
evenue bill of 1921 which carried a rider provid- 
hg that any citizen of the United States, 80 percent 
f whose income should be derived from foreign 
bvestments, should enjoy that 80 percent free from 
deral taxation. Under this provision it was neces- 

































ROM time to time the menace—or the 
promise—of a continental bloc is seen in 
Europe. England always takes alarm at the 

bssibility of such a combination, and her enemies 

¢ thus enabled to assert once more that the tradi- 
bnal policy of England is to keep France and Ger- 
any divided in order that England can throw her 
ight on either side in the balance of powers. The 

t is not altogether deserved for at any rate dur- 

g the past few years British opinion has been pre- 

ed for a Franco-German reconciliation even at 

¢ expense of England. 

By the expression continental bloc is meant above 

a Franco-German understanding. Hitherto such 

understanding was taken to mean a political asso- 

tion. Now it takes the shape of a commercial 
ociation though necessarily politicians must take 
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sary only for wealth to be withdrawn from indus- 
tries here and invested abroad in order to escape 
federal taxation. The only voice originally raised 
against this provision was Senator La Follette’s 
voice, but when he asked for and obtained a record 
vote, his amendment to strike that provision from 
the bill was sustained, 35 to 30. Government tax 
experts estimate that the exemption of the “foreign 
trader” from taxation would have meant a loss of 
revenue to the government of $300,000,000. 

Facts about his stand on the Aldrich currency bill, 
on the federal reserve bank’s deflation policy, on 
the sales tax, on militarism, or soldiers’ bonus, on 
financial imperialism with which the South Ameri- 
can republics have been menaced; and facts on the 
doctrine that the flag—and the boys—should fol- 
low investments into foreign countries; innumer- 
able facts, all pointing in the same direction, are 
facts »which everybody alarmed about stability 
should be asked to discuss. And one threat—a shin- 
ing menace, surely, to stability! 


..And I say that when you get the truth of all 
this before the American people [the $5,000,000,- 
000 appropriated for war in 1920] they will sweep 
from power and place representatives who dare to 
oppose prompt and effective disarmament. 


I cannot support any candidate about whom state- 
ments or promises or prophesies or visions are made 
which cannot be borne out by his record—fact after 
fact after fact, written into his legislative or con- 
gressional or ambassadorial or presidential life. 
Nothing counts but facts. I shall vote for Senator 
La Follette because his record marks him a man 
who is awake to the eternal motion of the world 
away from the control of the few to the expression 
of the many; a man whose acts bear witness to his 
words. 

Zona GALE. 


Is a Franco-German Bloc Coming? 


their cue from the big business men in such a mat- 
ter. However much it may be desired that France 
and Germany shall “make it up,” it is certain that 
their union in the economic as well as in the political 
sphere would to some extent hurt England. A 
Franco-German combination would be immensely 
powerful and the two countries together would un- 
doubtedly dominate Europe. 

Nevertheless in spite of the obvious disadvan- 
tages which special and individual interests would 
suffer it would make for the peace of the world if 
such an agreement could be brought about. It has 
already been pointed out in The New Republic that 
the prospect of a new war between France and Ger- 
many is, under present conditions and in spite of the 
Dawes reparations plan, by no means remote. The 
alternative is a series of accords, some of them poli- 
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tical, some of them industrial. Some of them would 
have to be concluded by the governments, but 
others, and those the more important would have to 
be concluded by the industrialists on both sides of 
the Rhine. 

The commercial treaty which has been discussed 
between France and Germany would of course con- 
cern itself chiefly with tariffs. It seems to me that 
such a treaty is inevitable. It must never be for- 
gotten that Alsace-Lorraine for fifty years—that 
is to say during the period which may properly be 
described as the period of industrial expansion— 
belonged to Germany; and Alsace-Lorraine has 
been so fashionec ‘hat it looks and must continue to 
look towards Germany rather than towards France. 
It would never do to erect a customs barrier between 
the recovered provinces and Germany. The treaty 
of Versailles gave special privileges to Alsace-Lor- 
raine. But these privileges come to an end in Jan- 
uary of next year and Germany is free to frame a 
commercial treaty with France or to refuse to re- 
new the Alsace-Lorraine privileges, It is in the 
interest of the two countries to strike a bargain, and 
it is almost unthinkable, now that a somewhat better 
feeling prevails because of the so-called reparations 
settlement, that such a treaty will not be arranged. 

That will be quite possibly the beginning of a 
rapprochement. It may be taken as an indisputable 
fact that France is becoming sceptical about the col- 
lection of reparations and that unless she has reason 
to exploit this non-collection for political purposes 
we shall gradually see the abandonment of all effec- 
tive claims on Germany. The provision of the 
Dawes report which exonerates Germany from 
blame if the transfer committee finds it undersirable 
to transfer payments from Germany, is unquestion- 
ably the most important provision; and it will be 
surprising if it does not quickly result in a complete 
collapse of the Dawes scheme. France no more 
than any other country wants the free delivery of 
goods which will swamp her markets, and as there 
is hardly any other shape in which transfers can be 
made it will quickly be found that both countries 
will be better off in making direct business arrange- 
ments. 

As long as the reparations dispute was pursued 
with acrimony there could be no question of a con- 
tinental bloc. But when the pressure of France is 
relieved, when there is more normal interplay of 
interests, together with the growth of genuine senti- 
ments of peace and goodwill, then it is natural that 
the possibilities of a pact should be studied. One of 
the chief reproaches made against M. Caillaux and 
the Radicals was that they always had a hankering 
after a Franco-German alliance. But even the Na- 
tionalists in France have turned their attention in 
this direction. When the Ruhr was occupied there 
were from time to time hints of a big deal. The 
present writer pointed out the significance of cer- 
tain propaganda and was severely taken to task by 
representative Frenchmen who denied emphatically 
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that they could ever think of such a bargain. |; 
spite of denials, however, the evidence that even the 
Nationalists were prepared to come to terms with 
Germany accumulated. The idea of a Franco-Ger. 
man economic alliance was in the minds of French 
statesmen and French business men. M. Milleran; 
as long ago as 1920 tentatively encouraged the no. 
tion, and M. Poincaré, strange as it may appea 
cherished occult designs which on one occasion x 
least he acknowledged. The former French Pr. 
mier believed that when he had seized as mary 
pledges as possible France would be in a better bar. 
gaining position. When it was objected that th 
possession of these pledges would arouse so muc 
hostility as to offset the bargaining advantages, ; 
was replied that public opinion would quickly for. 
get such grievances as the occupation of the Ruhr i 
the authorities desired such forgetfulness. 

With regard to the Comité des Forges there wz 
from the beginning a frankness about its aims whic, 
curiously enough, did not receive the attention ¢ 
deserved. The French control of the Ruhr wa 
accepted by the French metallurgists as_placing 
them in a predominant position. They felt thz 
they would be able to dictate terms. They wer 
playing for high stakes. It would be foolish t 
generalize about the causes of the War or the caus 
of the Ruhr occupation. They are too complex t 
be stated in a few lines. But it is at least partial 
true that the Great War and the Ruhr struggle we 
not unconnected with the desire on the German sid 
and on the French side to bring the principal soUrta 
of iron and coal under one control. Germany dij 
not fight purely in order to obtain possession of th 
French basin of Briey and Longwy, but the Germ 
industrialists realized that if once they could con 
pel the incorporation of Briey and Longwy into th 
German system, German industry would be incom 
parably stronger. It was remarked during the Ws 
that the Germans were careful not to destroy th 
rich mining districts although it was in their pov 
to do so and from the immediate point of view ¢ 
winning the War it was to their advantage to dos 
They refrained, it could only be supposed, becaut 
they hoped themselves to make use of Briey 
Longwy. No other explanation has ever been give 
why the military men did not pursue the pu 
military game. They were surely influenced to som 
extent by the German industrialists. In the sat 
way although the French politicians did not occu 
the Ruhr deliberately on behalf of the French « 
dustrialists it is apparent that the French industri 
ists were willing for such a policy to be carried 0 
and that it suited, as they thought, their book. 
thought that they could force the hand of the 
man industrialists. 

The use of force has failed on both sides. 
many lost the War and could not capture Briey 
Longwy. France lost the battle of the Ruhr : 
could not coerce the German industrialists. 
Germans were not to be bluffed. They knew 
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e French could not stay forever in the Ruhr and 
ey preferred to suffer stoically for a short time 
ather than give way and conclude a permanent dis- 
dvantageous accord. If the Ruhr was crippled so 
vas Lorraine. The stoppage of Ruhr deliveries of 
oke and coal meant the closing down of the Lor- 











cs pine blast furnaces and the iron ore of the district 
peat piled up uselessly until it was hardly worth 
on afgpnile to continue to extract it. In short, both France 
| Pre. d Germany—that is to say the French and Ger- 
rita metallurgists and mine owners—were badly 
+ ba. pit. But the Germans would not surrender. They 
at thegpould afford to stand their losses. They were will- 
moa’ enough to make a business deal but not under 
ee ‘fagompulsion. Thus the Ruhr policy of France did 
4 , Jmmpot help, but hindered, an accord. Not until France 
ubr iggod Germany were able to talk to each other on an 
“BB cual footing could there be any prospect of an eco- 
bo wi pomic agreement. — 
whiailg, Now the table is cleared. The revolvers have 
Son ammpee? stowed away in their pockets by both the 
3 wre rench and the Germans. They can get down to 
lect acts and consider whether they should form a huge 
¢ thaigeonsortium and cease their rivalry. 
» wera it has already been seen that the potash proprie- 
ich ufmors of Alsace and the potash proprietors of Ger- 
coal any have forgotten political passions and have 
‘lex sgeome to terms. They have agreed not to fight each 
rtialiqgerner but to combine. They have agreed to stand 
« wemogetner and to keep their monopoly. They have 
— pereed to cut up the American market between 
ourelaee™ Precisely the same kind of arrangement is 

























being concluded between the textile manufacturers 
bf Alsace-Lorraine, and although this problem is 
ore complicated, it cannot be doubted that textile 
akers and dye fabricants will soon be working in 
armony. 

There are therefore precedents. The metallurg- 
sts and mine owners have an example set before 
hem. They can hardly fail to strike a bargain. 
Alsace-Lorraine simply cannot do without Germany 
hough Germany could quite conceivably do with- 
out Alsace-Lorraine. But the French can offer con- 
siderable inducements to Germany and in my opin- 
ton there is the greatest probability that this im- 
mense dramatic struggle for coal and iron will re- 
sult in the formation of a gigantic trust which will 

ontrol not only the Ruhr and Lorraine, but other 
French and German mining and manufacturing dis- 
icts besides other vastly important regions in cen- 
ral European countries along the Danube. 

The British commercial secretary for occupied 
territory, Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, clearly sets out the 
possibilities in his annual report. He is under no 
such illusion as are many people who pretend that 
Franco-German collaboration simply means a re- 
version to pre-war conditions in as much as Alsace- 
Lorraine before the War formed part of the field 
of operation of the German syndicate. Much more 
than Alsace-Lorraine will be included. The output 
of France proper will be added and the Franco- 
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German interests outside their own countries will be 
united. Germany doubtless supposes that she would 
quickly become the predominant partner, but the 
French realize that they would have some control 
of the great European arsenals, and would restore 
Lorraine, the Saar, and Luxembourg, to the eco- 
nomic circuit. There would be an economically 
sound exchange of ores and semi-finished steel, and 
a permanent assurance to the metallurgical indus- 
tries of Lorraine and the Saar of the Ruhr coke on 
which they are absolutely dependent, besides a con- 
trol of the cheap German labor which without an 
agreement will ultimately put the French metal- 
lurgical industry hors de combat. It is also pointed 
out that the French during their occupation of the 
Ruhr learned all the German industrial secrets and 
this fact alone will help to break down any German 
opposition to an accord. 

We have come to a stage in which we shall per- 
haps see a race between Great Britain and France 
to conclude commercial agreements with Germany. 
Germany has so long been placed in an inferior 
position that it sounds somewhat surprising to rep- 
resent her as being wooed both by France and Eng- 
land. But in spite of fleeting accidental circum- 
stances, Germany is still potentially the strongest 
industrial power on the continent of Europe, and 
her true strength is now recognized. The conclusion 
of a Franco-German convention would bring per- 
turbations, but on the whole it would make for Eu- 
ropean prosperity and for European peace, and 
therefore although we may be appalled at the un- 
paralleled magnitude of the metallurgical trust 
which swings into sight, it would be well not to view 
it with suspicion and alarm. Nobody in any case can 
prevent the logical accomplishment of destiny. 

SisLEY HuppDLeston. 

Paris. 


After 


Here are the properties: a wintry rose 
With rust, like stains of blood upon its petals, 
A thin, smooth-beaten moon; a wind that blows 
Only to bear the breath of hopeless battles. 


The hint of early snows; a falling star, 
Swift in its rise and swifter in its setting— 
These are my funeral harmonies, these are 
The pitch of loss, the accent of forgetting. 


What mockery their music is to me, 

Crying for what not even the mind remembers. 
My spirit is not autumn’s. Let me be 

Tortured with living fire, not its embers. 


There was a forest blazing in the sun, 
Through which we laughed and ran, your dark hair 
waving... 
But what is that to us. 
Leave the dead clay. 


What’s done is done. 
It is not worth the having. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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when it looks upon the problems of modern 

education. “There is nothing,” said the 
patriot to me, “to be surprised at in Loeb and 
Leopold. With all this radicalism in the colleges, 
what do you expect?” Education may puzzle edu- 
cators: to the patriot it is the log off which he rolls 
most comfortably. 

The formula is simple. Teach the Constitution 
and scrag academic expression of political or social 
opinion and, if any liberal student opinion crops up, 
scrag that, too, and particularly scrag a rather im- 
palpable thing called the Youth Movement which 
is derived from Germany and supported by Mos- 
cow. To give you the general aspect of this field 
of patriot endeavor and vigilance, let me tell you at 
once that all college faculties are riddled with bor- 
ings-from-within and that the well-dressed student, 
who, in the old days, rallied around a keg of beer 
now rallies around the works of Karl Marx and 
that, in the lower schools, the weeds are rank upon 
the baseball diamonds because the teachers assemble 
knickerbockers and pinafores alike to plot the over- 
throw of the United States government by force 
and violence. This last is particularly true since the 
repeal of the Lusk laws. As to the women’s col- 
leges they are engaged busily in the manufacture of 
new generations of the most dangerous woman in 
America. On this point the warning voice of Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself rings out—see the recent 
files of the Delineator. 

Mr. R. M. Whitney and I had a long talk about 
education in his Washington office of the American 
Defense Society. I went in particularly to ask him 
about the Youth Movement on which he has writ- 
ten an exhaustive and interesting brochure which 
I shall, presently, review. On matters of educa- 
tion, however, I failed miserably to convince him. 
He failed, quite as miserably, to convince me. I 
may as well confess that I am afflicted with a prej- 
udice against conservative youth. My prejudice 
amounts to a conviction that the undergraduate who 
is not politically and socially venturesome isn’t 
likely to survive the cruel graduate period during 
which he earns less than his boss’s janitor. At least, 
I don’t expect such a conservative young man to 
come through his after college ordeal with much to 
contribute toward the progress of civilization. And, 
in my rashness, I said all this to Mr. Whitney, striv- 
ing to rouse him to a memory of some theories 
which he might once have held and which have not 
contaminated his later life. 

But Mr. Whitney could remember nothing of 
the sort out of his college period beyond a certain 
predilection for atheism and, of course, overthrow- 
ing God is nothing to overthrowing government. 


Pp ATRIOTIC vision is never clearer than 
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So I came away defeated. I did not know that M; 
Whitney, on behalf of his society, had just had th: 
whole question out with President Hopkins 4 
Dartmouth. 

In fact, Mr. Whitney had only just been writin 
to President Hopkins to ask him if it were true thy 
he wanted Lenin and Trotzky to join his collectio, 
of lecturers. According to rumors which burned ix 
Mr. Whitney’s sensitive ears, something of the sor 
had been said by President Hopkins to a Chiag 
gathering of Dartmouth alumni. 

The real words proved unworthy of the patriots 
expectations. The real words so often do. One hy 
to twist them out of context to make any patriot, 
capital of them. These real words of Presiden: 
Hopkins came out of an assertion that it does net 
hurt men to hear the opinions of extremists. 


If those responsible for a theory of government 
which now dominates an eighth of the earth’s sw. 
face and a great host of her people were availabl: 
for the explanation of their theories to the under. MM tio! 
graduate body, I should be glad to have the students iM san 
hear them and to have them form their judgmen Mi Ea: 
of the dangers or merits of Bolshevism on the bass HI Co; 
of direct evidence rather than through the inconsis spo 
tent and contradictory pronouncements of ant: que 
Bolshevist propaganda. der 





Mr. Whitney had hoped “that the directors of I you 
the studies of the minds of the youth of Ameria i wh 
would be careful of the material they fed the im- i W! 
mature minds of the coming generation.” Mr. Mi ist, 
Whitney opined “that such remarks as those cred- ] 
ited to you could well have been inspired in Mos iM tha 
cow.” Mr. Whitney signed himself “yours for IM tio 
national loyalty.” President Hopkins answered: apy 


I believe that truth has nothing to fear from error I atu 
if truth be untrammelled at all times and if erro I atu 
be denied the sanctity conferred upon it by persecu- I pat 
tion or concealment. ..It is far more important © HM edi 
stimulate the minds of college men to thought tha [i inf 
to prescribe what should be thought, or where denial HM joo 
should enter in to tell them what they could no Hi 1, 
think . . . The American undergraduate of from HM j,,. 
eighteen to twenty-two years old is on the threshold 


of manhood and is capable of stripping error from 4 
truth as he is capable of distinguishing hypocris JE 
from genuineness, in both of which he is superiot ime *" 
to the average man whose interest has become highly Hm . | 
professionalized as apart from the general interest Jy *”' 
of the college undergraduate. Wi 

un 


President Coolidge, in the Delineator, quote: 
Pope on bending the twig to incline the tree, and 
Pope and President Coolidge, between them, do un- 
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Joubtedly express the patriot’s reason for sending 
sons to college. In spite of them, however, there 
ss to be found in all undergraduate generations a 
small leavening of boys who think for themselves. 
In spite of Pope and Coolidge, those boys represent 
the salvation of the college faculty’s self-respect 
land the justification of the college opportunity 
mown erroneously as college training. Because 


at Mr 
ad the 


Ins of 

~ Bthat is just what our gamesome, meddling colleges 
vritinphmhappen to afford: an opportunity (real for all the 
ie theilmobstructions in its path) to think, if one wants to, 
lection without the impediments of experience. To think, 
ned :fwith the tremendous asset, if you please, of what 
1e sorfmthese fearful patriots call immaturity, or the time 
hicooffiikwhen a man’s mind is more flexible and keen than 
* Bit is ever likely to be again. I don’t see that it mat- 
triotefmmters if the young thinkers go in for a certain amount 
ne hsfamof—well, of foolishness. Thinking itself isn’t fool- 
triot:Immish and being young isn’t foolish. Thinking is the 
siden most important of all activities—and the younger 
“5 not begun the better. After all, as the leaders of the 
Youth Movement assert, the hope of the future and 
the responsibility for the future are in the hands of 
nmex fg the young. That statement may arouse patriot fury, 

’s sun fam but it happens to be true, none the less. 
ailable The American Defense Society inflicted a ques- 
inder- i tionnaire upon the colleges: It was marked by the 
udens MM same wistful spirit of lament that pervades Ralph 
gment im Easley’s Questions for Every Good American to 
> bass MB Consider. I-have no information regarding the re- 
“ons HB sponse which the various colleges vouchsafed. These 
ant« MMM questionnaires on radical courses and radical stu- 
dents cannot be expected to make any sense. They 
are somewhat after the manner of: How many of 
rs of MMM your professors are Socialists? Do you give courses 
eric MB which advocate the overthrow of the government? 
e im- I What books do your students read? What Social- 


Mr. ist organizations does your student body support? 


cred: I’ve forgotten which patriot it was who told me 
Mos- Si that he “would judge every book used in connec- 
; for MM tion with education upon the grounds of its social 


ed: [application to American institutions and that it 
would be no loss to scrap Russian and German liter- 
ature completely and a good deal of English liter- 
ature, too.” It is a little bit pathetic to think of the 
patriot trying to get satisfaction out of one of his 
educational questionnaires. He doesn’t find much 
that HM information about Socialist professors and he can’t 
enial HM locate any courses in Socialism per se. He has to 


error 
error 
rsecus 
nt to 


| not HB make it all up out of the borings-from-within that 
ne lurk beneath the smiling mask of instruction in eco- 
ad nomics and sociology and to find what shudders he 
criss (4 22. in the dark possibilities of English departments 
erior 200 freshman courses in philosophy., _ 
ichly fag, One of the most amusing bits of patriot meddling 
eres [a 12 education is Ralph Easley’s symposium on H. G. 
Wells’s Outline of History. The Civic Federation 
undertook the symposium out of recognition of: 
jotes 
and ...the added prestige secured by Mr. Wells for 


2 his Socialistic propaganda . . . because of the extraor- 
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dinarily favorable reception given his Outline of 
History by certain groups including some leading 
educators; the danger that the Wells influence, 
hitherto largely confined to the readers of his popu- 
lar fiction would be extended into our schools and 
colleges; and the speech made at Mount Holyoke 
College by President M. Cary Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr suggesting her approval of the introduction 
of the Wells “history” as a text book in colleges. 


The National Civic Federation got the sympos- 
ium up very handsomely in pamphlet form and 
Condé Pallen wrote the introduction: 


No one man is more representative of the wave 
of “radicalism,” pseudo-liberalism and Socialism, 
that has been spreading among our educated classes 
since the Armistice, than Mr. Wells. His views and 
methods are those of the entire pseudo-liberal move- 
ment and the reception accorded his work is identical 
to that given in the same circles to the work of 
Bernard Shaw, Romain Rolland, Anatole France 


and other less important figures who have either 
joined the Communist party (like Anatole France) 
or have openly defended their bloodiest policies 


(like Bernard Shaw) or have become apologists for 
the Soviets...While indicating that this disguised 
revolutionary propaganda is far from capturing our 
colleges, the symposium shows that it has secured a 
favorable and even friendly reception in many 
places . . . it constitutes a decided menace unless it 
is counteracted not merely by purely defensive criti- 
cism, but by the indignant repudiation it deserves. 


Mr. John Hays Hammond has no doubt “that 
many of the colleges are permeated with Commun- 
ism and Bolshevist teachings. There rests with the 
trustees a great responsibility to see that the youth 
of the nation is not exposed to insidious propaganda 
taught by doctrinaires and fanatic professors.” Mr. 
Dwight Braman of the Allied Patriots has found 
one professor who is nicknamed “Trotzky” by his 
students and the Better America Federation of Cali- 
fornia has found four professors of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University all of whom voted for Debs. 
The Better Americans have a book on such profes- 
sors. And here is just a bit from Ralph Easley 
to the president of a small and highly respectable 
Episcopal college in New York: 


Personally. . .I should like some eminent psychol- 
ogist to analyze that hypnotic Svengalic power of 
yours which enables you with such ease to perform 
the wonderful feat of convincing rich men and 
women that they should aid you in the promotion 
of doctrines which will mean...their reduction, 
as in Petrograd and Moscow, to the position of fac- 
tory floor sweepers and garbage collectors... What 
an amount of good could be accomplished if only 
these wonderful powers of yours could be utilized 
for the promotion of wholesome doctrines! 


It isn’t until you come to the women’s colleges 
that the educational effects of boring from within 
can be seen to complete patriotic satisfaction. There 
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they become apparent to Mr. Coolidge; no less so 
to Mr. Fred R. Marvin of the Searchlight and the 
Keymen. From the Searchlight file on “Schools 
and Colleges, Radicalism in,” I gently lift the fol- 
lowing which Mr. Marvin, in his turn, lifted from 
a report of the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League: 


To send a wholesome American girl to college 
at great expense, and to have her returned at the 
end of her course a “Pink” or a Red, convinced that 
patriotism is silly, that to support the Constitution of 
the United States is to be reactionary, . . . 
that the Youth Movement, made in Germany and 
strenuously seeking a foothold in our colleges, is the 
last word in progress, is somewhat hard on the girl’s 
parents, not to mention the fact that she becomes, 
in consequence, an undesirable type of citizen. . . 


In fairness to Mr. Coolidge, I must allow his 
articles on this division of my subject to amplify 
Mr. Marvin and his constituents (as quoted) of 
Boston. Enemies of the Republic, the Coolidge 
articles are called. There is a subhead: Are the 
Reds Stalking Our College Women? They open 
with a refreshing statement of the purposes of edu- 
cation: 


The power of the race to survive has depended 
upon the faculty of imitation more closely than upon 
that of originality. It is more easy and natural to 
be imitative than to be original. It requires time 
and effort to think. . .It has therefore become more 
important than ever that the ready-made opinions 
that are to pass current should be correct. ‘They 
should reflect respect, not disloyalty, toward our in- 
stitutions. .. There is no doubt that the heart of our 
women’s colleges is sound. . . But they are now min- 
istering to a new element which sometimes exhibits 
morbid tendencies. ..The spirit of this radical ele- 
ment is. . .expressed by a student in the Vassar Mis- 
cellany News: “I know what I am. [Im not pes- 
simistic. I’m not optimistic. I’m antagonistic.” 


If the prodigious patriotism can move our chief 
executive to such staggering dialectic, we have, I 
think, discovered the real peril of patriotism. 

One by one, the President takes up the women’s 
colleges, safely documented from their published 
works. In Barnard, for example, he is immeasur- 
ably pained to find the Barnard Bulletin proclaim- 
ing that it is easy for a Barnard student to pick up 
the principles of Socialism and he is overwhelmed 
to learn that Professor Robinson considers colleges 
“antiquated, but not intelligent enough to be malig- 
nantly so.” There is terror, too, in the President 
of Harvard, as a side dish, because Mr. Lowell 
wants his professors to tell the truth. 

Smith seemed sane to the President, and Mount 
Holyoke offended only in its library shelves and 
Bryn Mawr came almost up to scratch. But in 
Wellesley he found a professor of philosophy who 
had voted for Debs and been guilty of internation- 
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alist utterances. Yes, Wellesley and Radcliffe wep, 
in a pretty bad way. Radcliffe he describes as a hy, 
bed of Bolshevism. 


And Radcliffe representatives in an inter-colleziay 
debate supported the affirmative in the questiog: 
Resolved: that the recognition of labor unions by en, 
ployers is essential to successful collective bargaining 


Now then, very softly: 


In order to present first hand evidence. . it ha 
been necessary to sacrifice an orderly and logic, 
narrative to such accuracy of quotation as will enabi 
the readers to draw their own conclusions. 


Concerning this “Schools and Colleges, Radical. 


ism in,” division of Mr. Marvin’s museum of hor 


rors, let me remind you of a rather obscure gather. 
ing of students held last winter at Northwesten 
University in Illinois. It got small space in the grex 
dailies, but Mr. Marvin distinguished it with the 
full blast of his Searchlight. You’d be surprise 
how excited he got over those hundred and forty 
northwesterners. He told his readers about Scot 
Nearing and Paul Blanshard and how they had 
given their blessing to the conference. He told 
how eighty of the one hundred and forty had voted 
God’s country into the League of Nations and how 
ninety-six of them approved the American entranc 
into the World Court. He demonstrated the Com- 
munism of both these items by quoting a third res- 
olution, passed unanimously, if you please, in favor 
of “education which will develop international 
thinking.” 

His disappointment at the boys in Evanston for 
rejecting the pacifist pledge must have been dread- 
ful to behold. But he is too canny a patriot not to 
get some meat, even out of rejection. “It demon- 
strated that at least thirty-eight students would re- 
fuse to take part in any sort of war.” Valiant thirty- 
eight, but how much more valiant Fred R. Marvin 
who can work up a cold sweat over what I compute 
to be approximately one-twenty-four-millionth of 
the country’s population. 

Another item out of this same chamber of Mr. 
Marvin’s house in order, and rather a rare one, | 
fancy, is a publication called The Young Comrade. 
“This little magazine, written in simple words, eas- 
ly understood by a boy or girl of from eight to 
twelve, is filled with vicious propaganda against the 
government, American institutions and Christianity.” 

The eight-year old mind is really an important 
item in the gospel of the advance of Communism 
according to Marvin. He has found Communistic 
Sunday schools, and a small boy who was arrested 
in the act of distributing Socialistic literature. The 
National Security League found that small boy, too, 
and, if I am not mistaken, wrote a pamphlet all 
about him. All the patriots were outraged when 
the New York press made fun of the case. People 
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don’t seem able to appreciate the inroads of Com- 
munism upon sub-adolescence. 

Mr. Aaron I. Dotey, who fills some sort of an 
administrative position in the de Witt Clinton High 
School of New York, is the author of the longest 
and most boring piece of patriotic literature it has 
been my misfortune to read. In his palmy days he 
was the business end of the Lusk laws. That is to 
say, he started all the heartiest of the prosecutions 
to get teachers fired from the New York schools. 
He is also a firm ally of all the patriots including 
the National Civic Federation. The thing about 
Mr. Dotey is his system of espionage. 

It can be briefly described. The de Witt Clinton 
High School boasts a group of students known as 
“the Dotey Squad.” Pupils are appointed to the 
squad on the basis of merit attained in the service 
of Americanism. Americanism is served if the pu- 
pil repeats to Mr. Dotey anything which might be 
construed as anti-American and which any one of 
the teachers might possibly have said or which, one 
presumes, the boy in question might consider an ef- 
fective thing for the teacher to have said if the 
teacher had happened to think of it. It is also said 
that Mr. Dotey primes his boys with appropriate 
questions and files a harvest of tid-bits against the 
teachers in a monumental card index. In other 
words, his method of inculcating Americanism puts 
a premium upon spying which as a practice is prob- 
ably as nearly 100 percent un-American as anything 
you could find. 

Having drawn your attention to these various de- 
tails of Communism among the young and very 
young, the natural sequel is the Youth Movement. 

In a former article I proved pacifism venerable. 
I can do no less for the Youth Movement and its 
critics. In 1845, William Wordsworth wrote a son- 
net, criticizing the youth movement of that day. 
The youths who so disturbed his serene old age were 
those same youths who came into their own in the 
“forty-eight” and left the world considerably bet- 
ter than they had found it. Wordsworth attributed 
the youth movement of his day to France: our 
patriots, Easley and Marvin, attribute ours to Ger- 
many. Between them they miss the real culprit. 
The only party responsible for youth movements 
is youth itself. 

Youth movements are queer things: not wholly 
comprehensible, neither very expedient nor very 
efficacious: somehow inspiring. I suppose that 
Alcibiades figured in one. I dare say they come 
whenever history puts the strain of an untoward 
demand upon youth. They take various aspects 
upon themselves. They are always and simply an 
intensifying of youth’s never interrupted revolt 
against the unreasonable and unreasoned authority 
of mere maturity. Such a war as the last one put 
untoward demands upon youth. It is youth’s in- 
evitable reaction to assert itself. Youth, as a time 
of life, can endow itself with an occasional individ- 
uality and an extraordinary and individual con- 
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sciousness of purpose and mission. Probably no 
youth movement has ever stirred wholly in vain. 
Things so poetic cannot be wholly vain. There is 
nothing to be done about youth movements. We 
ought to watch and admire them and trust that the 
good in their visions will somehow endure and be 
turned to use. 

Both Mr. Easley’s and Mr. Whitney’s tracts on 
the Youth Movement make the same mistake of 
analyzing the American development in terms of 
the German original. Doubtless it was enough for 
them to know that the American development had 
a German original. But the truth seems to be that 
the German aspect and the American have very lit- 
tle in common beyond the essential element of 
youth and the inevitable purpose or instinct of in- 
surgence. 

The Harvard Liberal Club and the National 
Student Forum rank first among the bullseyes of 
this particular patriotic animosity. Intercollegiate 
Socialist Leagues are more general offenders.. The 
National Student Forum, which seems to be a kind 
of clearing house for all the more important under- 
graduate liberal organizations, earned this preémi- 
nence by committing the unforgivable offense of 
importing students from foreign universities, stu- 
dents with foreign ideas to disseminate, liberal and 
foreign ideas. One of those invited actually be- 
longed to a Communist party. He never came. But 
Mr. Whitney, snooping in the ice box of the De- 
partment of Justice, found the morsel and carried it 
off as a proof that those who did come—a Danish 
State Socialist, a British Labor party member, a 
German Republican, and three others of no political 
convictions—were all revolutionaries. 

The young gentlemen came and toured and, I 
am afraid, had rather a dull time of it and were well 
enough received and not very well understood as 
they appeared in college community after college 
community. It is not to be implied that their visit 
was not successful. As my best man said to me 
when we took the train to my wedding: “Anything 
that’s a trip is bound to turn out all right.” The 
young foreigners encountered among other mztters 
American, the nature of the prodigious patriotism. 
The Easley tract preceded them over the whole 
country. It isn’t one of his best, either. 

On the whole the National Student Forum sur- 
vived the Easley attack without being much the 
worse for it, and on the whole, Mr. Whitney made 
a more spectacular job of them in his brochure. 

On the cover of it I find what purports to be a 
quotation from Zinoviev in which the German 
youth movement is described as the “light cavalry 
of the proletarian army.” The first page declares: 


It is the purpose of the National Student Forum 
and the other organizations which it supports by its 
sympathy, to undermine and sink or overthrow the 
government of the United States and to set up in 
this country a Soviet form of government such as 
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Russia now boasts...This ultimate goal toward 
which Liberalists, Socialists, Pacifists, Internation- 
alists, Intelligensia and Communists alike are striv- 
ing is always referred to as “the new social order.” 


The sin of the youth movement, blacker to Whit- 
ney than to Easley, is the link it feels with the youth 
across the Atlantic. He proves the close alliance 
with a quotation of the principles of the Weltju- 
gendliga plus his own interpretation of them, and 
I print the entire passage, partly to illustrate the 
superb patriotic injustice of it, but chiefly to set 
down the courage and vision which German youth 
flings out to the rest of the world. These are the 
battles which the Weltjugendliga, a plucky contin- 
gent of the Youth Movement, is prepared to fight: 


Against race hatred, profit of men in men, the 
slaughter of human beings and the destruction of 
valuable goods. Against the glorification of war, 
education for the use of force and the creation of 
a thirst for blood. Against the falsification of re- 
ligion, philosophy, love of home and country, in 
order to unchain and carry out ma3s slaughter. 
Against the control and hiring of convictions, above 
all in the press, and the use of lies and conspiracy 
in creating opinion. For the friendly intercourse 
of peoples and a new ordering of society through 
codperative industry, peaceful work and realization 
of the sacredness of human life. For the honoring 
of peace, justice and human excellence. For the 
freedom of opinion and belief and the subordination 
of selfish aims in comradeship. For independence 
of public opinion, for truth and candor between 
peoples, societies and individuals. . . 


And this is the Whitney reaction: 
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All these “againsts” and “fors” are very fine and 
good, if they meant what they say—and no mor, 
Unfortunately these principles, put into practice, 
mean: Against patriotism, national defense and 
preparedness; against all military training; agains 
historical facts concerning military heroes; grea 
battles; against all teaching that would breed love of 
country, reverence for church and religion; agains 
any attempt to curb anti-American propaganda. For 
internationalism, and “freedom of opinion an¢ 
belief” only so long as it is radical and revolutionary, 


Mr. Whitney proved to his satisfaction that the 
National Student Forum is a chapter of the Third 
Internationale fraternity. He proved it by proving 
that the two officers of the Forum, abroad to ar- 
range the tour of the foreign students, had shaken 
hands with some Communist students in Norway 
and dined with them. He proved it by describing 
the touring foreign students as specific Socialists and 
general Reds. He proved it by implying the sub- 
versive character of their business over here. 

That Communist group in Norway happens to be 
independent of the Third Internationale, the for- 
eign students did not happen to be Reds and the 
speeches they made aroused general approval. 
None the less, the Whitney-Easley-Wordsworth 
arraignment of the Youth Movement stands and s 
conventionally acceptable to the world. The Youth 
Movement has only its inherent poetry for its de- 
fense. Poetry, however, is still a pretty fair weapon. 

SipnEy Howarp. 


(This is the sixth in a series of articles, of which 
the seventh will appear in an early issue.) 


The College Girl’s Mind 


by the rising generation; but since the War, the 

outcry of shocked distress, especially about our 
girls, has been a little louder than usual. Perhaps 
a brief glance at the other side of the shield may 
be cheering. For bobbed hair, made-up faces, a 
taste for jazz and a distaste for chaperons, light- 
spoken familiarity with much that grandmother 
never knew, and a general attitude of fevered defi- 
ance, are very far from the whole story. 

A college teacher of many years’ standing likes to 
bear her witness that she never enjoyed youth more 
than now. In the last century, when women stu- 
dents were still a picked lot, and earnest sentiment- 
ality plus lingering trouble over the Darwinian 
theory was an ordinary pose, one never encountered 
more keen and serious thinking than one does in 
the young women of today. Manners have changed; 
but not so much, after all. Even if girls no longer 
move with ankles entangled in their skirts, even if 
their emancipated feet are several sizes larger than 
of old, essentials remain. The freed legs and 


[ is normal for elderly folk to be disconcerted 


ankles imply more freedom in the attack on life; 
but the gentleness, dignity and gayety which mark 
the well-bred woman are not hard to find; sim- 
plicity and modesty are still native to girlhood. 

It would be dull and untrue to paint a rose- 
colored picture. Girls with strained faces and 
piteous sullen ways (these come, one often finds, 
from homes ravaged by divorce) noisy girls, vul- 
gar girls, girls clever and unpleasant, do sometime 
force themselves on the attention. Yet, by and 
large, the “granddaughters” whom the colleges be- 
gin to receive, are much like their mothers. The 
years around twenty have always been for women 
a difficult period of adjustment in family relations. 
In some ways the problem grows easier, in some 
harder, as the rational feminine demand for ec- 
nomic independence and satisfying occupation gains 
more recognition. But a great many college girls 
appear really to love their fathers and mothers; and 
a reasonable percent of them make fairly intelligent 
choice when it comes to getting married, and estab- 
lish fairly satisfactory homes of their own. 
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As for their intellectual activities—ah, now we 
at the angle from which this article contem- 
slates the student. 

A teacher moving through the buzzing corridors 
of her institution between classes, may murmur to 
erself the Wordsworthian line: 

The face of every one 
Who passes by me is a mystery. 

What are they thinking about, these young peo- 
sle? Oh for a cross-section of the ideas of youth in 
1924! Now the X-ray to photograph the contents 
nf consciousness is not yet invented; but once in a 
blue moon the class-room can offer a clumsy sub- 

tute. 

First meeting of the class. Twenty-five unknown 
aces: languid some, eager some, curious all. Long- 

g for that X-ray takes sudden possession of the 
nstructor. Instead of questioning the students, she 
vill bid them question her: a time-honored peda- 
rogic device, as old as Socrates. 

“Please take ten minutes to write for me five 
huestions on which you would like to receive light 
rom the reading to be done in this course.” The 
ubject of the course, by the way, appears in the 
ttalogue as “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 

Heads black, brown, yellow, straight and curly, 
bobbed and fluffed, bend intently over the paper. 

irls are really more attractive than kittens, thinks 
e instructor dreamily, as she leans back for her 
n minutes, shapes her inward ambitions for her 
hew class, and wonders what Mr. Addison or Mr. 
shakespeare would think of their occupation. 

“Time up!” Papers handed in. And here they 
e, presented more or less at random, classified a 
ittle, but not reworded: 

“Can we ever have perfect international under- 
anding, and preserve at the same time a love for 
ur own country and a sense of its special import- 
ce?” More students agree on this question than 
n any other: nine have written it down, with varied 
hrasing. 

“How meet the problem of racial antagonisms, 
specially in America?” Three students. 

“Is communism possible? Can class distinctions 
ver be done away with?” It is surprising to find 

ow small a number have put this type of ques- 
on: And only one student, the teacher observes 
re a sigh of relief, has asked: “Is war ever justi- 
lah e?” 

But more than one put most of the following; 
hough wording naturally varied: 

“Must we destroy what we have in order to start 
hew?” “How far can the idealist countenance 
bmpromise?” 

“Were the status of the classes reversed, should 
¢ be better off? What in such case would be the 
blicy of the working class?” “How can forces of 
tredity and environment be so controlled that we 

y gain equality?” “Isa middle class desirable?” 
f equality is to prevail, can art and letters be fos- 
red?” “How combine democracy and efficiency?” 
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“What does literature show as the chief forces 
operative in the transition from an aristocratic ré- 
gime to our own?” 

“Ts there a definite sequence in evolutionary 
stages, which can not be broken or abridged? Or 
could a stage conceivably be skipped?” (Probably 
she is thinking of Russia: a debate on recognition 
of the Soviet government is imminent. ) 

“How remove the stigma attached to the word, 
Labor?” “Why is the person who struggles for a 
living, least regarded in law? Or is this really the 
case?” “How make workers appreciate managers 
who are trying to benefit them?” “What should be 
the next step in improving labor conditions?” 

“Differing attitudes of the church and law: for 
instance on divorce. Justifiable?” 

“The relation of religion to social progress.” 

“Relation of the college girl to the working 
girl.” “What can the thinking students of Amer- 
ica do to help the world?” (Easy to answer: 
“Think some more,” remarks the teacher.) “Are 
service and self-expression compatible?” 

“Would outward change facilitate inward 
change?” “How far should the state control the 
individual?” “In the light of human nature, can 
we hope for the perfect state?” 

“Are the ‘times’ never ready for the ideas?” 

And a miscellaneous lot, too long to list: dealing 
with Eugenics, with Education, with the Status of 
Woman, with policy toward the dependent defect- 
ive and delinquent classes. Also—plaintive en- 
quiry—“How can a thing like the Ku Klux Klan 
exist in America?” 

These questions were no result of suggestion 
from the teacher, or of study accomplished. They 
were written down impromptu before the year’s 
work had begun, and by students who in many 
cases had taken no previous work in sociology. Nor 
were the students chosen in any special way, except 
as a free elective course draws those of a certain 
type to it. The college cannot, at least on its 
academic side, claim credit or responsibility for put- 
ting these things into the girls’ minds. There they 
were, pressing for utterance. And if you want a 
cross-section of the mind of youth, peruse these 
paragraphs. 

Well! It is for the sake of young people seek- 
ing the solution of questions like these, that colleges 
exist, primarily. And it is because there are many 
such young people that the teacher, in spite of all 
attacks on our goose-step march in education, dares 
to regard these ancient institutions as true centres 
of the ageless quest for wisdom. 

But one marks the little papers in a sober mood: 
aware that on some of the questions—that concern- 
ing international relations, for instance—the experi- 
ence of the English race as recorded in literature 
throws little or no direct light; and wondering 
what will have happened to the minds of the young 
pioneers by the end of the academic year. 

» Viva D. Scupper. 
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his pile of morning papers its rays fell upon 
Lem Beale, a leisure class Democrat and 
ex-postmaster. 

“A little service here, please,” said Mr. Beale. 

The newsdealer parted with a copy of the New 
York World and a question. 

“Tem, youre a wham at puzzles and stuff. 
What’s gone wrong with your friend, Davis?” 

“Nothing,” replied the untarrified Democrat. 
“FHle’s doing fine out west. Sweeping everything 
before him.” 

“Now Ill tell one,” said Elmer. “It seems there 
were two Irishmen, Pat and Mike—” 

“You can’t go by the papers.” 

“You can if you keep a barrel of salt handy. The 
editors are wisenheimers about what the people are 
dippy over, and your little playmate seems to be 
A. W.O.L. If John W. wants to get back in this 
campaign he’ll have to crash the gate.” 

“They’re prejudiced against him.” 

“If they are, that goes double for La Follette, 
but they hand Robert as much space as if he was a 
new department store. And if Coolidge murmers, 
‘J don’t know yet,’ the newshounds trot off to their 
kennels and tell the world how the President firmly 
refuses to be jimmied into snap judgment. It’s 
good for a column of apple sauce just east of the 
Prince’s nifty necktie and southwest of how Leo- 
pold and Loeb like their eggs. But if Davis wants 
to get his name in the paper he has to buy it by the 
agate line. I thought I spotted it once but it turned 
out to be the Davis Cup they were yammering 
about. 

“Ta Follette lands in the public eye every day if 
he has to be a cinder, but if anybody wants to bawl 
out the Democrats they pick on Charley Bryan. 
Davis gets about as much press as Pa Ferguson. He 
blew into a party where 50,000 Missouri 
farmers were enjoying roast beef and roast Cool- 
idge, but he didn’t draw as much pure reading mat- 
ter as the heart throbs of Firpo.” 

“FYe hasn’t made any fool breaks.” 

“Yes, that’s one thing that ails him. A safe- 
cracker can get on the front page, but not a safe- 
player. The guy that sticks to the middle of the 
road generally ends up out in the scenery, picking 
the razzberries out of his system. 

“The Davis story started fine—handsome hero, 
scion of the Long Island nobility, sole survivor of 
the battle of Madison Square, scenery by Hart, 
Shaffner and Marx, illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson. He looked catsy to me for a page or two, 
but now he’s oozing around in the back of the book 
hobnobbing with the tires and the toothpaste. 
They’ve got him stymied, Lem. He’s as dead as 
King Tut or even Leonard Wood. They don’t even 
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give him the bum’s rush. Coolidge says La fF»). 
lette is bad for the Constitution, Davis opens 
his trap and tells us how the terrible Bob is out tp 
paint the country red. Wheeler comes back with ; 
wallop at Coolidge and the Daugherty gang, th 
labor leaders sink the harpoon into Dawes, th: 
Herald-Tribune glooms up and sings, ‘I Got Them 
Charley Bryan Blues.’ ‘It’s Coolidge or Chaos’ 
yelps Colonel Harvey, who’s left at the Washiny. 
ton Post. This scrap is between L. F. and the eke. 
phant, but Davis hasn’t been invited. 

“How about the prognosticators and straw vote 
fiends? Some say Coolidge and some say Chaos 
The handout from Butler’s pantry is that Davis hx 
done a Houdini from the campaign and is limping 
along between H. P. Faris and Gilbert O. Nations 
According to those Goptimists, La Follette will sn 
all the loose Progressive Democrats while Bryz 
will scare the conservatives so stiff they’ll wobble 
down to the booth and swallow Coolidge. Tha 
leaves Davis only some of his relations and Clen 
Shaver. La Follette says he’s running fifty-tifty 
with Cal. The Hearst papers vote Davis a bai 
third and the Literary Digest has got him down x 
an innocent bystander. I saw his name second on 
one list, but that was because he begins with ‘D.’ 

“He’s not a notoriety seeker—” 

“Don’t feel cut up about it, Lem. It’s a gift 
Some have it and some are not so good. Mayor 
Hylan never lets anybody forget who’s the big 
cheese in New York if he has to bean the Controller 
with an inkwell. If Al Smith loses his dog it’s good 
in the big time and the three-a-day. Bryan ca 
always make the boys tickle the linotype—W. J. but 
not brother Charley. Roosevelt was the tha 
whomest space-grabber in any hemisphere, bu 
Hughes has the cellar championship sewed up for 
all time. That bird couldn’t get his name in the 
paper if he gave three cheers for Trotzky. 

“Remember 1916, Lem? Zowie, that was a het 
sketch! Hughes went around gargling dolefu 
noises about Wilson. He held up his mitts in hor 
ror showing all ten of his thumbs. By and by T.R 
dealt himself a hand and did a hymn of hate 
Wilson. At last the President horned into the gam 
and pinned a few hollyhocks on his favorite cand: 
date. Who spilled any chatter about Hughes? Th 
well known nobody. When it came Novembx;, 
folks wouldn’t put the old ‘’ on a total stranger.” 

“You sell papers, Elmer; that’s how you get thi 
way. But it don’t mean anything. Matter of fac, 
things are even better than I thought. When Coo: 
idge and La Follette have killed each other off, thi 
people will vote for Davis.” 

“Maybe they will at that, Lem,” said Elmer ¢ 
nially. “Especially if they canremember his name. 


Pewtx Ray. 
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The New School 


for Social Research 





PurRPosE: To seek an unbiased under- 
standing of the existing order, its 
genesis, growth and present working, 
as well as of those circumstances 
which are making for its revision. 





Registration begins September 29 
School Year begins October 6 





| Joun B. Warson—Behavior Psychology. 


Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Frankwoop E. Witiiams—Mental Hy- 
giene. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Dovctas A. THom—Habit Training in 
Children. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Bernarp GLuecK—Mental Hygiene Prob- 


lems of Childhood. 
Thursday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Harry A. OverstreEtT—The Technique of 


Influencing Human Behavior. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Everett Dean Martin—Introduction to 
Social Psychology. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Wituiam I. THomas—Personality Devel- 
opment. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Horace M. Katten—Beauty and Use. 
Monday, 8:20—9.50 P. M. 
A, A. GotpENWEIsEr—Theories of Evolu- 
tion and Progress from Herbert Spencer 


to Bertrand Russell. 
Monday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Daviv Fripay—Principles 
Economy. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Leo Wotman—The Labor Movement in 
the National Life. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Freperick R. Macauray — Statistical 
Method. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Josep K. Hart—Theory and Practice in 
“New Schools.” 
Friday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
SrarK Younc—The Art of the Theatre. 
Tuesday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
H. W. L. Dana—Twentieth Century 
Literature. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


of Political 





Tuition for each course of eighteen lectures, $20. 





Write for catalogue to 
465 West 23d Street New York City 
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The Chicago School of 
Social Philosophy 


Cart HAEssLer: 
Contemporary Philosophical Conflicts. 


LeEeLanp OLps: 
Trends in Present Day Economics. 


ELiLswortH Faris: 
Social Psychology (Formation and Or- 
ganization of Personality). 


Hi: Simons: 
Some Tendencies in Contemporary Lit- 
erature. 


Registration October Ist and 2nd, 6-8 P.M., City 
Club of Chicago, 315 Plymouth Ct., or address 


Secretary, M. C. Winokur, 3236 Cortez St. 


Classes open October 6th, 1924. 


Tuition Fees for course of 15 lectures $9.00 to 


members, $12.00 to others. 
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Portrayed Without Prejudice 


How much do you know of what the Labor Party 
has done during its first year of office in England? 
This experiment in new government by men with 
a new vision is beginning a fresh chapter in the 
political history of free peoples. 


Ghe Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


is the one medium where the liberal-minded person 
can get the gist of English politics in this most in- 
teresting period portrayed with the same spirit of 
truthfulness and impartiality that has distinguished 
The Manchester Guardian for more than a hun- 
dred years. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, apart from its 
discussion of political news, is also a weekly re- 
view that keeps the intelligent reader in touch 
with new developments in literdture, music, and 
the drama. 


In short, THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY gives its readers in more than sixty 
different countries an accuracy of information and 
a freshness of viewpoint that help them to main- 
tain an intelligent outlook on al! vital matters. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW ————————— 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPER, INC., 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with 
the current issue. 

BND edcccccceecs bes cdussnebbe es cbes Gdnsbsecvecece 
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S: Criticism may legitimately, I think, take the 
form of parody. Certainly Mr. Lindsay offers his 
poem, Billboards and Galleons, for serious consideration, 
and the New Republic prints it to the same end, 


Gallstones and Balloons 
Inscribed to Vachel Lindsay 
Upon reading the New Republic of September 10, 1924. 


One year Aunt Floxie had a birthday party, 

Festive with a Robert Frosted cake; 

Oh, all the residents and all the summer boarders 

Came in their Fords and their yellow taxis 

And their brown-and-white taxis and their black-and- 
white taxis, 

And some, eke in their leaky overshoes, 

And Mr. La Follette came in a Mogul Checker 

Singing Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground. 


But this is not what I started to write about, 

But the simoon that came and put all the candles out, 
Simoon, simoon that came down from the high moon, 
Simoon, simoon that came down from the high moon! 
Blow on Oh (sic) wind till you start a nice fire, 
Making five miles of billboards one wonderful pyre, 
Then the world will take courage, both women and men, 
Eat, drink, smoke and chew what they please again. 


Il. 


Then I thought, all hope of a fire is gone, 

And I said, my mind goes marvelling on 

Why the firemen themselves do not start the fire, 
Wearing their Onyx hose to the pyre, 

Straight goods straight from the mill to the buyer, 
Oh (sic) Bee-line honey from Medina, Ohier. 


III. 


Then I said, as my soul got up and still upper, 
Here’s a line of images left over from supper, 
Good any day for a dollar-a-liner, 

Bee-line drip express from Medina, 

And as fish follows soup, and roast follows fish, 
Nightmare and image, image and dish. 


For there came dead turkey-buzzards, 

And then a serious wood-pussy, 

To make you thoughtful if ‘you’re fussy, 

But he was safe for he was also dead, 

Yet not at all like the guaranteed bottles two ounces 
(net) from Medina, 

He was creepy with squeaky fanatical things; 


Then a long line of men Aunt Floxie had never kissed, 

With long faces, like a Fundamentalist; 

Then a divinity student from the Unitarian church, 

Then another divinity student from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, 

Washed by the sea-born midnight rain, 
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On a Seaboard Air Line Jim Crow train, 
Then an embottled bootlegger, visibly twain, 
Then permanent waves like those of Seminoles, 
Then audible waves like pianolas, 

Then a time-table of the New York Central railroad; 
And I said, I will Mah Jong, April, May, and June, 
And if I cannot, I will roll, roll on; 
And I said, I will Mah Jong, April, May, and June, 
Dreaming of two ounces of love (net) guaranteed, 
For a miracle and a sign, but not for a billboard. 


Then increasing wind ran through the blurbs on th 
jackets, 

And I asked, who could have put it there, and why? 

And there came a cheering racket, 

Bull rings, Bull Durham and just plain bull, 

Circling and ringing again. 


Oh (insert a comma) fantasy and hexagonal parafix 
honeycombs, 
Made in Medina, Ohier! 
O (no comma) mocking poets that whinny! 
Oh, or O (as the case may be) useful, miraculoy 
Medina! 
Behold my aging maiden Auntie Floxie, 
Looking east along the highway at a bulletin of Mox: 
Behold her, Honey, sweet Medine, 
But take me for your Valentine! 
ALBERT S. Baro. 
New York City, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A School of Social Philosophy 


S®: The readers of the New Republic, more particularly the 
residing in Chicago, will no doubt be interested to hear ¢ 
a new venture in liberal education recently organized as Tx 
Chicago School of Social Philosophy. The needs that have calle 
to life this body are in the main the same that have operated 2 
the formation of The New School of Social Research or Tw 
Rand School in your own city. Its members and students a 
for the most part college graduates who in their day have lu 
to contend with the same spoon-fed variety of education agaist 
which the undergraduates of Dartmouth have raised their voit 
in their report to the president. The school, to quote from 
credo, “aims to encourage a study of the history and pres 
tendencies of vital social, literary and philosophic movements. 
Classes shall be conducted in a spirit of free inquiry, with fd 
and open discussion and without the usual academic routine.” Tt 
school is free from all political bias, and makes no other cm 
ditions for admission than those of open-mindedness and inte 
lectual honesty. It made its bow to the public in March, al 
by the end of May it had to its credit three courses in lite 
ture, philosophy and economics, conducted by Professor Rotet 
Morss Lovett, Mr. Carl Haessler, formerly of the University « 
Illinois and now editor of the Federated Press, and Mr. Lelatl 
Olds, associate editor of the Federated Press. The last even’ © 
the term included a public lecture by Professor Ferdinand Schevi} 
on Our Civilization, and a banquet where plans were laid for & 
ensuing year. A. Boris Koray. 


Chicago, Il. 


Statistics on Detense Day 


Si A dispatch sent out from Washington by authority of # 
War Department on the evening of Defense Day, Septemi 
12, published in the morning papers of September 13, states tht 
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marches out in step 
with the 10th edition 
of his first novel 
“After All’. “It car- 
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BONIE LIVERIGHT 


~~ Edgar Lee Masters 

distinguished men and women 
rz letters have already announced 
their belief that THE NEW SPOON 
RIVER is a greater and more endur- 
ing volume of poetry and a truer 
commentary upon our life than the 
original River Anthology. 
Limited edition, 370 copies, signed 
by the author, $10.00. Regular 
edition, a beautifully made book, 
of over 300 pages. $2.50 


The Two New Books by 
» Sigmund 
Freud 


confute the report, carried in front 
page stories, that Dr. Freud had 
renounced Psychoanalysis. They 
are extensions of Psychoanalysis 
into New Realms of Human Con- 
sciousness. “BEYOND THE PLEA- 
SURE PRINCIPLE” ($1.50) is an 
investigation into human aware- 
ness of death. “GROUP PSYCHOL 
OGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
EGO” ($2.00) is an application of 
Psychoanalysis to the study 
of crowd instincts. 


Eugene O’ Neil 
His Collected Works 


will be published early im Novem- 
ber in a definitive edition. _Mr. 


be enhanced by 

blication of a new play, 

nder the Elms”. Two 

beontifel volumes, boxed, sigmed 

by the author and limited to 2000 
sets. $12.50 per set. 


imaginary Lives 
by Marcel Schwob 


ford it in the limited Carra Edition. 
$2.50. An interesting new Moore 
is his “AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE 


limited edition of 
signed by the author. 
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Mankind 
by Hendrik Van Loon 


The tremendous sale of this great 
book enables us to write off much 
of the original cost of publication. 
The new issue (The Newbery 
Medal Edition) is exactiy the same 
as the previous $5.00 edition, $2.50. 


Primitive Religion 
by Robert H. Lowie 


A remarkable book on com- 
parative religion by the 
author of “Primitive Socie- 
ty.”” 5th large edition. In ad- 
dition to surveying the whole 
field of primitive religion in 
clear, fascinating style, Dr. 
Lowie makes an important 
contribution bythrowingthe 
light of modern psychology >¢ 
on primitive faith. $3.50 ti 


~~ 
The most important scientific work 
since the Origin of Species — 


The Inheritance 
of Acquired 
Characteristics 


by Dr. Paul Kammerer 


The great problem of Science has 
been to give laboratory proofs of 
the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics. This is now afforded by 
the noted Viennese biologist, Dr. 
Pawel Kammerer. His book is bril- 
liamtly written. It should be read 
for ts new revelation of the pos- 
sibilities of concious evolution. 

Ifhustrated. $4.50 


Among the 
Brahmins and 
Pariahs 


by J. H. Sauter 


Teo be spared the gruelling experi- 
enec entering intimately iato 
Hindoo life, yet enjoy the revela- 
tion of these experiences is the 
vilege of readers of this book by 
- H. Sauter, which English crities 
are declaring to be the best book 
available on India although the 
author is a German. $3.50 
Don’t Miss 
Moses, An Analysis with a Play, by 
Lawrence Langaer of the Theater 
Guild, just published. Coming in 
October — a complete and una- 
bridged VILLON. the famous new 
John Heron Lepper translation 
with additions from John Payne, 
Swinburne, and Rossetti; iNTI- 
MATE LETTERS OF JAMES GIBBONS 
HUNEKER, limited edition. An im- 
portant Biography, BEATRICE 
CENCI by Corrado Ricci, former 
Minister of Fine Arts in the Italian 
Cabinet. 


The complete B. & L. Fall 
catalog. Write in for it. Boni 
& Liveright, Department N.R. 
61 W. 48th Street, New York. 
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“more than 16,792,781 persons” participated in the demonstration 
of that day. One would like to know how these figures were 
arrived at, with a promptness and exactness so far surpassing 
anything ever known in election returns. Was the process some- 
thing like that of Artemas Ward, who, when he mentioned the 


‘total number of rats in the United States, said that he “spoke 


simply from memory”? What was the nature of the participation? 
Did it cover the persons who stood on the sidewalks to see the 
processions go by? Without more exact details, the wicked pa- 
cifists, although so vociferously assured that the whole thing was 
a “peace gesture,” are sure to suspect that this emanation from 
the War Department is “tendenz” literature. Some of them will 
think that 15,000,000 was put on for sound, and others that the 
81 was a simulation of statistics. The “more than” implies that 
the returns were not all in, as they hardly could be at so early 
an hour; in Massachusetts, for instance, Chicopee and Long- 
meadow may not have been heard from. A Washington dis- 
patch the next day stated that of the 52,000 incorporated com- 
munities in the country, but 6,538 had participated. 

The strength of the “military units” for the day is given as 
“approximately 2,000,000,” which, if true, shows that the pa- 
rades in other states must have been immeasurably greater than 
in Massachusetts. The same Boston paper which in its headlines 
speaks of the “monster review” on Boston Common, says in the 
soberer lines below that there were “approximately” 7,500 troops. 
An apparently authoritative Washington dispatch the next day 
states that the total number of one-day volunteers who responded 
was $38,000. 

We have been reading interesting things lately avout the gross 
popular exaggerations of the number of persons present at polit- 
ical and other gatherings. One would like to see the result of 
the application of a little common sense to some of the above 
figures. 

Bishop Richard J. Cooke, in his new volume on Religion in 
Russia under the Soviets, states that “the number of priests put 
to death was officially reported as 1,276,181, others being sen- 
tenced to varying terms of imprisonment.” In normal times, 
before the revolution, there were all told in the Orthodox church 
of Russia a total of 112,798 clergymen, and a mere handful of 
Roman Catholic priests. The total number of clergymen of all 
denominations in the United States is only 214,385. The number 
of persons altogether tried and executed by the Soviet government 
is stated by the best authorities as under 20,000. Should not 
Bishop Cooke be transferred from the service of religion to the 
service of “militarist” politics and statistics? 

BRaDLeEY STONE. 


Boston, Mass. 


Opium and Europe 


IR: What you say about opium is all very true, but what 
you say about a test of the League is conceived in the narrow 
spirit of national egotism and is so foreign to the normal mind 
of the New Republic that I herewith return it to your attention. 
“If the American viewpoint wins, therefore, the fact may be 
accepted as conclusive evidence that the great powers feel our 
codperation is worth more to them than a continuance of the 
drug traffic.” 

You quite honestly admit that the “American viewpoint” did 
not originate in America. Are the European influences behind that 
viewpoint to count for nothing in the struggle? Is the educa- 
tional work of the League of Nations to have no credit? Is the 
United Stites the only country where the conscience of the people 
is the law of her statesmen? 

No, sir. If the American viewpoint wins it will be because of 
the various forces for and against an honest treatment of the nar- 
cotic drug trade. Those which are for us are greater than those 
which are against. It will not be because America has announced 
to the rest of the world: 

“You must let me make a home run in November o. Pll not 
play ball with you again.” 

J. Rostyn Earp. 

Yellow Springs, O. 


Are the Allies Hiding Skeletons ? 


IR: A journalistic cyclone has been raised by the rumor that 
the German government intends to resurrect the question of 
war guilt by disclaiming sole culpability for the late unpleasant- 
ness in Europe. According to The World’s Greatest Newspaper, the 
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governments of the Allied countries consider such a move to be , 
stupid error fraught with disastrous consequences, doubly regre:. 
table because it comes at a time when all the world had come to 
believe that the Germans had consented to be good, and when |! 
those who hitherto held heterodox opinions on the question of wa: 
guilt had presumably joined the ranks of the blest in singins 
praises to the Dawes plan. To one far removed from Europea) 
politics, the step about to be taken by the German governmen: 
seems a very sensible one, Let all the countries prove their in. 
genuousness by submitting the question of responsibility for ¢) 
War to a group of experts from neutral countries, agreeing ;; 
advance to throw open their archives for this purpose and to ac. 
cept the decision. Unless the Allies’ closets are full of skeletons, 
why do they emit loud shrieks of dismay whenever a closet door 
is approached? 
JouHN TROXEL! 
Madison, Wis. 


For Equal Opportunity in 
Education 


IR: An enterprise which offers opportunity for experiment 

both educational and social is the Manumit School, at Paw). 
ing, New York—“an experimental school for the children of the 
workers.” At a conference of workers and teachers on Sunday, 
September 7, the Manumit Association was organized, to which 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Finck have turned over their ‘residence to 
serve as a home for the pupils, and a new building for schoo! 
purposes. The number of pupils for the first year will be thirty- 
two, between the ages of nine and fourteen. Most of them wil! 
pay fees proportionate to the budget of a worker’s family, but in 
a few cases children whose parents desire for them the training 
and associations of such a school and are able to pay more, wil! 
be admitted at higher rates. These scholarship pupils will help 
to support the school financially, and broaden its scope socially— 
emphasizing the fact that there should be no difference between the 
education of the children of labor and the children of wealth in 
a society in which all should be workers. At the conference it 
was interesting to note that the labor leaders present vigorously 
repudiated the idea that the school should be propagandist in ten- 
dency. Its connection with the labor movement will be estab- 
lished through the personnel of pupils and teachers, through the 
recognition in historical and social studies of the importance of 
that movement, and through emphasis upon the contribution of 
labor to culture in the feeling for material and tools, and » 
ideals of craftsmanship and codperative service. The schoo! will 
undertake to maintain such standards of academic achievement that 
pupils may pass without difficulty into corresponding grades of 
public schools of the present system. At the same time it is an 
attempt to define the culture appropriate to a new social order in 
which class distinction based on privilege will disappear, and in 
which labor in some form will be the necessary medium of re 
sponsibility and service shared by all. ae 1 

. M. L. 


Chicago, Ill. 





———_—_-—-- - 
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Contributors 


Zona GALE, novelist and playwright, whose home is in 
Wisconsin, is the author of Miss Lulu Bett, The Neigh- 
bors, Peace in Friendship Valley, Faint Perfume, and 
other books and plays. 

SisLey HuppLeston, British journalist, is a former Paris 
correspondent of the London Times, and the author of 
Poincaré, A Biographical Portrait. 


Louis UNTERMEYER, poet and critic, is the author of This 
Singing World, and other volumes of poetry. 


StipnEY Howarp, journalist and playwright, was during 
the war, captain in the U. S. Air Service. He is the 
author of The Labor Spy, and his new book, Three 
Flights Up, will soon be published by Scribner’s. 


Viva D. Scupper is professor of English Literature at 
Wellesley College, and the author of, among other 
things, Social Ideals in English Letters and Socialism 
and Character. 
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- The American public are fast becoming prostrate victims of standardized fiction, 
Ag standardized special articles, standardized criticism. From out all this welter of 
Sa futile print Tue D1at emerges singly and with fastidious elegance, lightly, serenely. 
sone Perhaps it suspects the extreme left wing in literature of being a little barren, the 
LL. extreme right wing a little senile. Its divining rod of judgement reaches through to = 
those cool waters of eternal values which remain safely obscured from the gusty winds ay 
of passing controversy. Its final test is a test of aesthetic excellence. a 
To that small surviving nucleus of the American population who know what is dis- a 
tinguished in art and literature and are conversant with the cultured trends of the = 
aa age, THE Diar alone appeals. What its readers are reading today the world of fash- s 
of the ionable culture will be pretending it has read tomorrow. = 
ae As another proof of Tue Diav’s distinguished percipience read the October num- 3 
nee t ber, which contains : 
thirty ‘ 3 i= 
Le Philosophy in the 20th Century } 
wil by oo 
eip i= 
“y BERTRAND RUSSELL L 
alth in = 
onl it This essay deals with modern philosophical history from the inside. Because Rus- = 
~~ sell’s understanding is clear, witty, and genuine, so is his essay. The last part of it is BS 
estab- devoted to his own revolutionary new “Realism,” in which logic, with the help of : = 
aly modern mathematics, becomes a really dependable instrument for investigation. = 
tion of : a 
we OTHER BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS: & 
7 - The Strange Murderer Maxim Gorki = 
ades of . J == 
it is an Lucienne Jules Romains _ 
_ 7. Silence (poem) Marianne Moore = 
of rt Spanish Letter José Ortega y Gasset 4 
fi. L. i 4 
—s OCTOBER DIAL fF 
50 cents a copy on all news stands 
5 in $5.00 a year by subscription 
| oo SPECIAL OFFER—15 months for the price of 12 months = = = - — ~ - — i 
Paris THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO., i. 
or of | 152 W. 13th St., New York City | tay 
a You may send me, in accordance with your special offer, THE DIAL for 15 2 
months (beginning with the October issue) at the special rate of $5.00, which I en- i 
uring close. a: 
is the : 
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HERESY 


The man of Galion before the 
Sanhedrim of the Episcopalians 


The verbatim report of the proceedings of 
the court of the House of Bishops by which 
William Montgomery Brown was tried and 
condemned on the accusation of holding and 
teaching doctrines contrary to the represen- 
tations, literally interpreted, of the Book of 
Common Prayer; a trial at which by a turn- 
ing of the tables, the accusers and judges 
were put in the attitude of defendants in the 
face of a laughing world. This strange story 
is richly illustrated. 


The two great offenses alleged against him are the 
rejection of the supernaturalism of -the Bible, liter- 
ally interpreted, concerning: (1) the existence, say- 
ings and doings of its God, and (2) its story of the 
creation, fall, redemption and destiny of man—of- 
fenses of which all educated people are guilty. 


Single Copies, 35¢ postpaid. 


The 


Bradford-Brown Educational 


OHIO 





GALION, 


ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


New Palace, Park of Sans-Souci 
Potsdam-Berlin 


An International School 
Mental and Physical Training 


Special attention to all arts including dancing 
Tuition and board $65 to $80 a month 


Apply to Miss Gertrud Drueck, 46 West 40th St., N. Y 





American Branch under supervision of 
Miss Gertrup Drueck 
Courses in dancing from October ta May 
CaRNEGIZ Hatt Srupio 61, NEw York 











SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY, A.B., PHi 


Professor of European History at Smith College 
“THE CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR’ 


COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
Tuesday Evenings, October 21, 28, November 11, 18, & 
December 2, at 8:15 
Course Tickets, $3.50, can be secured at the office of 


Community Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission § 
SIX LECTURES 





R A N D Courses Beginning: 


Sept. 30, 7 P.M.—Alex. A. Goldenweiser, “Anth 


Write for Oct. 3, 8:30 P.M.—Leo Saidla, “Main Current; 
Bulletin Recent Literature.” 


Later Lecturers: Scett Nearing, Clarance Darrow, Langdon Da 
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Re ihe? CAMPAIGN! “Why Trotzky Hates 


BROOK BEND TAVER\ 


all year-round house 












} Monterey, Massachusett 
HO 99 8 miles from Great Barrington li 
¥ SHOULD A CLASS-CON. MacDonald High in the Berkshire Hills Tsvenfmm - 
By I I recently renovated, decorated ui { 
yA | SCIOUS SOCIALIST OR PPE > a So 5 ee beautifully furnished, "Steam him © 
jaa oe WORKER VOTE FOR tween the principles, alms and methods ef oon ec rriiiclous hamme Tecd Sunn 
ate LA FOLLETTE? “Communist Party of Soviet Hussia. tad up ty the week, from $4 sim 4 
ae ates . By the week, from 
Pie, be Lan : 4 for illustrated folder 
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Labor Party Candidate for Parliament. 





a ph thes NEARING says NO! 






oy bab it Journalist, Oxford Leeturer. (First ap- 
he ieee Foremest Radical Spokesman pearance in this country.) a aye og AR 
a . Sunday Aft., Oct. 19, 3 P.M. SCRIPT. Is Not True as to 









Cooper Union, 4th Ave. and 8th St. 


Tickets 75c. (plus war tax) 
On sale by mail and at the offices of 


Selicited an Advertisement in § 
five Years. Six different copia 
Twenty-five cents. Sunday 
Philadel Pa. 


ae LONDON says YES! 


First Secialist Congressman and 
Laber Attorney 










































{ Chairman, NORMAN HAPGOOD The League for Public Discussion 
' SUNDAY AFT., OCT. 5, at 8 P.M. | 5° Hifth Ave, Tel. Longacre 10694-10485 Ip etective clase of. service ts 
| CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE SHORT STORY WRITING manuscripts typed. for’ publica! 
| Tickets $1.10 (incl war tax) xo oa es ey 
| . oo nee Se eee ee Pe ee THE AMERICAN TYPISTS. 
pie iP oe ners; evening sessions, weekiy; beginning | | pox 6, Eimhursl, New Terk ¢ 
‘4 On Sale at the offices of and by mail from below b omas H. Uzsell, fiction writer, 


THE NOYES NURSERY 8CH¢ 





aeper fetion — of Fe et w a 
author of “Narrative Tech ," rece 
tiki. OF RHYTHM 
600 Fifth Ave. ‘Tel. Longacre 10434-10438 | sssociate of Walter B. Pitkin. Questions Opening October sixth. Part of m0 


answered. ~ ; 

. B— -OF-TOWNERS: Those de- out-of-doors. Consultation by appol2 
24 coe a pete report of the Thomas H. Uzzell Adele McKinnle, Director, 

debate, send us your Dame. 342 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 1245 Telephone Chelst 









The League for Public Discussion 













215 West 1ith St. 





























Mr. Arry, (Near Harmon-on-Hudson) 
A new colony for liberals and radicals, 54 minutes from Grand 
roperty a mile from 
beach. 
lots 
L o. 70 
Fifth Ave., Room 411, for circular. Office house 5 Fg to 6 P. M. 





THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARt 
announces six lectures by 

JULIAN 8S. HUXLEY 
of Oxford University 5 
SOME ASPECTS OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY! 
Wednesdays and Fridays, October 8-24, 5:20-6:50 P Me 
Bingle tickets, $1.50 Course tickets, 
465 West 28rd Street, New York City 
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“There is one thing I want you to carry back with you to New York, and it is this. Weare | 
going to sweep the country. I am more grateful than I need say for the splendid assistance your | 
support of my candidacy has rendered the progressive movement. But even you do not realize | 
how widespread this thing is. You don’t realize that we actually are going to win.” | 








Do you realize what is really taking place throughout the country? _If you read the Repub- 
lian or Democratic press, your impression of the political situation is radically different from that 
of Senator La Follette. The Republican managers are claiming 290 electoral votes as certain for 
Mr. Coolidge—24 more than enough to elect. The Democratic managers pooh-pooh these | 
figures and assert that Mr. Davis will win hands down. | 


What is the truth? Has Senator La Follette a real chance to win? Follow his campaign 
week by week in The New Republic, one of the few journals of national circulation actively sup- | 
porting the progressive cause. Throughout the campaign, The New Republic will have some of | 
the best writers and observers in the country reporting and interpreting political developments. | 
Secure first-hand information by accepting one of the following special campaign offers: | 

| 





1. The New Republic for the next four months 


for $1.00: on 
4 Die “TH New 
. The New Republic for the next four months REPUBLIC 


and one of the following timely and im- 421 Whee 258 Seat 
portant books for $2.00: New York City 


Social Discovery, by E. C. Lindemann. For the enclosed $.....-... please send me 


The Story of Teapot Dome, by M. E. The New Republic for four months and a 


Ravage. copy of the following book: ............. 
The Labor Spy, by Sidney Howard. 


. The New Republic for four months and a 
copy of Senator La Follette’s Autobiog- Address 
raphy, a book of more than 800 pages pub- 
lished by the Senator himself—$2.50. I Beto) Sea ee er ee 






































People are, for the most part, poorly in- 
formed. To say with the facile cynic that it 
is the fault of the people themselves, is to beg 
the question. People are poorly informed be- 
cause hitherto no publication has adapted itself 
to the time which active men and women can 
devote to keeping themselves thoroughly in- 
formed. 

News comes from a thousand fronts — 
politics, science, literature, business. How can 
a man get it all?—-grasp it?—-put it together? 
—make it his own? 


BIAS 


TIME is not a journal of 
opinion. Abominating hypoc- 
risy, it delights to honor a fact 
—that is the extent of its bias. 


TIME is not a digest of opin- 
ion. Its business is not with 
“quotes” but with news. 


TIME is a condensation— 
the first and only systematic 
condensation of the news. 


TIME respects the old and 
discovers the new. It catches 
now the glimpse of a smile 
and now the possible signifi- 
cance of a row of figures. 


But it serves no cause. “To 
keep men well-informed,” 
that, first and last, is the only 
axe TIME has to grind. 


Next Twelve Issues 
Tear Out this Coupon, Mail Today 





TIME, 
236 E. 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me the next twelve issues of 
TIME. 
C1) Herewith $1.00 0) Bill me for 
$1.00. 











The News-Magazine [de 









































Comes TIME — America’s first news. 
azine. 

From every news-source, TIME col 
all available information on every « 
TIME analyzes the news. TIME conde, 
verifies, resolves, organizes, clarifies, 
pletes. This complete report of the ws 
world news is yours in 26 brief pages 
you can read in the hour before dinner, 
man — not though he possessed the gre 
mind, an unimpeachable vocabulary x 
faultless memory — could tell you as 1 
about what is happ ar 
as TIME will tell 
in its 26 compact p 
That is the news. 


azine idea. 
ARRANGEME) 
1 National Affairs 10 Relig 
2 Foreign News 1! M 
3 Books 12 Soe 
4 Art 13 Busz 
5 Music 14 Fing 
6 The Theatre 15 Spor 
7 Moving Pictures 16 Aeros 
8 Education 17 The? 
9 Law 18 “Peo 


Each paragraph is found 
logical place according to: 
venient method of array 
and organization of al! th: 


Does it WORK 


Evidence that the news-magazine idea—that 
works—is enthusiastically presented by thox 
have already discovered it. For example, \ 
D. Baker writes: “I have read every numk 
TIME . there is no other equally aie 
survey of the news.” And James Wallen, Sy 
East Aurora, declares: “The news-magazine, J 
is the greatest innovation in publishing sinc 
Saturday Evening Post.” Meredith Nicholson 
remarks: “I couldn’t keep house without it.” 


Will it work for you? We don’t know. We 
so. But you are the judge. Here—for the 
readers of The New Republic—is a short term 
subscription. (Never before have we offered! 
except at the regular $5 rate.) Test TIME 
twelve weeks. If TIME works for you as for? 
you will have made a discovery of genuiX 
portance. 


TEM! 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
236 East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Fall Literary Section 


The Vitality of Byron—Howard M, umford J ones 
The Safety Razor Views Society—George Soule 
Chinese Culture and Art—Lewis Mumford 
More About Wilson—H arry Elmer Barnes 
The Eight Paradises—Henry B. Fuller 
Rural Diagnosis—E. C. Lindeman 
Pierre Curie—Fola La Follette 
Stanislavsky—Robert Littell 
Erasmus—E. K. Rand 


together with a classified list of 


Selected Books 
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| Better Bookstores For You 
Re BOOKS ON THE EAST || Announcement IMPORTATIONS | 
Pret 2Ce bine The only shop in America spe- By ALDOUS HUXLEY 
PEE ie aati cializing in books on all Oriental THE BOOKSTORES LISTED ‘LITTLE MEXICAN $3.00 | | 
) Bis: ree, gest Subjects — Travel, History, Lan- ON THIS PAGE ARE EQUIPPED || Six marvelous short stories. Just | | 
1h i eh —— 2 gr and ee TO SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS IN |il} py MICHARL ARLEN | £ 
ER Ha 4 pe Bh Bhyy By en. including || BOOKS. ALMOST ALWAYS THE GREEN HAT $3.00 | 
ERAT io ramics, Orien ugs, Mythol- BOOKS Delicate mischievousness, gallant 
Yi Lait ai ogy, Folklore, etc., etc. REVIEWED AND AD- follies, brave gallantries deli- 
AR? 2 Send for catalogue mentioning VERTISED IN THE NEW RE- ey tid Bites) 
na the subject or country that inter- PUBLIC WILL BE FOUND ON wr square 
Bt eiltg rae THEIR SHELVES. BOOKS NOT || oo | 
: ORIENTALIA CUSTOMARILY STOCKED ||} i 


27 w. 8th street n. y. c. 


32 West 58th St. 


New York 














THEY CAN READILY PRO- 
CURE. IN THESE SHOPS YOU |~ 
WILL HAVE EVERY OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO EXAMINE NEW 
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THE BETTER BOOKSTORE IS 
ONE VERY PLEASANT WAY 
OF KEEPING UP WITH THE 
WORLD OF BOOKS. THESE 
SHOPS INVITE YOU TO MAKE 
USE OF THEIR FACILITIES. 


at, 4 BUY 

Past YOUR OR OLD BOOKS WITHOUT 
BS — ANY OBLIGATION TO BUY. 
rohan nag AN OCCASIONAL VISIT TO 


; We are specializing in quick, safe 
Hip deliveries to busy people. 


ra: Phone or write 


ie : 
i . Liveright Bookshop 
eS; 4 West 49% Street 
i ) New York 

td Mii Bryant 4016 











THE NORTH NODE 


a THAT BOOK YOU WANT! An Occult Book Sbop, 30 East 53d 
at Wh We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and| Stteet, Books on Occultism, Mysticism, 
es! a BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
oY By ; New) on every concelvable subject im stock. — va pimtreieg?. The, Kabbaian, 

} 











On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets of Fe Catalogues post free. Early printed books. 
olism The a odasn Theosophy, 

Authors. | Catalogues free. Mention re-| Comparative Religions, Ancient Civili: | Old English authors. Classics. Arts. First 

, sg rr zations, Mythology, Folklore, and Kin- | paitions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham 


pe thre FOYLES dred subjects—oid rare and out-of- 
hee ace 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England! print—new and contemporary. Rye, E. Dulwich, 8. BE. London, England. 
1 eS 


per Ss Gag GBS BRS? CBRE, . BBESE BES BHF, 
i AMERICA: THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


PA ech % I believe this to be one of the most important books I have ever published. A single-volume history of America vivid) 
: and beautifully written. A book for every boy and every girl, for every man and every woman. America is one of the mos 
beautiful books on the Borzoi list. 

Illustrated with four full-color plates and seventeen drawings in black and white by Philip von Saltza. $4.00 
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Balisand 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


“The years have perfected Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s art. He has written nothing more 
impressive than this realistic novel of the 
romantic past in Virginia. A rich, a rare, 
a beautiful book.”—Ellen Glasgow in The 
Saturday Review. $2.50 


Materia Critica 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“A volume packed with ideas, information 
and illuminating expressions of Mr. Nathan’s 
philosophy of art and life. An urbane, civ- 
ilized attitude toward all manifestations of 
dramatic art, from burlesque to the Moscow 
Art Theatre, from Charlie Chaplin to El- 
eanore Duse.”—Ernest Boyd in The New 
York Sun. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


5 BE ELE IK. GEE EELS 


The Fire in 
the Flint 
WALTER F. WHITE 


A remarkable novel by a 

N that is rousing wide 

and excited comment, as & 

thrilling story, as an artistic 
jece of work and as an ex- 

remely significant picture. 

| 


Lanrence Stallings in the New 
York World: 

“His case is so fiery a one of 

truth. Few novels have been 

needed more.’ 


Sinclair Lewis: 
“It seems probable that “The 
Fire in the Flint’ and ‘A Pas- 
sage to India’ will 
much the most 
book of this autumn. Of the 
highest significance.” 
acti, na 1S: Dopey 
3 na Ga rothy 
Canfield are a few of the 
— ne sqposeurs of this im- 

















Edmund Burke 
JOHN MORLEY, A.M. 

The only available edition of an impo: 
tant and little known work. It consists d 
seven hundred and fifty copies only, designe 
by Bruce Rogers, the greatest printer of ow 
age, and printed under his supervision. $10." 


The Lord of the Sea 
M, P. SHIEL 
Romance at its purplest by the man whos 
Hugh Walpole calls “probably the best 1 
mantic novelist now writing in English’ 
With a long introduction by Carl Ve 
Vechten $2.51 


The Fortunate Mistress 
DANIEL DEFOE 
INTRODUCTION BY WILLA CATHER 
The triumphant career of the gay Lidl 
Roxana told with the racy use of languaft 
of which Defoe was a master. The lat 
addition to the Borzoi Classics. $4.00 


730 Firrn Ave. New Yo! 
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STRAWS and PRAYER-BOOKS 


By James Branch Cadell 


will find here the same qualities: wisdo: 


incid oO. Fe. ath one the roy of bis 
imagina' D most personal as we 
one of the most diverting of the Cabell] books—one which 


bas not its like in literature. 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
AN UGLY DUCKLING By Marie Dressler 


There have been many autobiographies of folk but 
surely none ~~ A the life story of the best-beloved s 


as a youngster of fourteen, she secu 


picture of one of the most interestin rsonalities 
pn og ustrated. $3 net. — 


BUSHRANGERS By Charles J. Finger 


Mr. , whose Highwaymen was one of the most beguil- 
ing books of last year, here conjures up the figures of half 
a dozen robust adventurers of the last century, whose ex- 
—_— are still a legend in parts of Australia and South 

rica. Here are opsoy the sailorman, who lived an exile 
and a prisoner and died a hero; Beresford of the slums, who 
qvegased asa gentiomen through the Australian bush; and 
Captain Moonlight, parson and thief, who came to grief in 
a litle matter connected with the purchase of a yacht. It is 
a fascinating book Mr. Finger has given us, peopled with 
rascals and cut-throats and told with the hearty swing that 
the material demands, With eight illustrations in color from 
wood blocks, by Paul Honore. $3 net. 


THE JUDGE: 


A Play in Four Acts 
By Maxim Gorky 

Mr. Gorky’s latest 
play. The Judge, which 
ts author regards as 
the best of his dra- 
matic writin 

In an introduction 
written especially for 
this edition, Mr. rky 
discusses modern 
drama and explains in 
detail his theories of 
eS ae Boards 
1.50 net. 


FROM THE 
HIDDEN 
WAY 


By James Branch 
Cabell 


A new edition of Mr. 

oa. ith ‘his’ ther 
w s °¢ r 

works. $2.50 net. 


WHEN 

ISRAEL 

IS KING 

By Jean and Jerome 
Tharaud 

oR 

by the foremost ro- 


pean writers upon this 
subject. $2.20 net. 


PAULUS FY 


By Helene Mullins and 
arie Gallegher 
Not like other books! 
Now ready in i 
tition. $2.00 net. 


THE HOUSE OF 
HATE 
By Rita Wellman 


A fascinating novel of life in modern 
Florence, centering about a woman 
in whom love and an even more pow- 
erful passion struggle for suprem- 
acy. rura Hellerman is a distinct 
achievement in portraiture, and the 
drama of her fortunes is told with 
admirable subtlety. $2.00 net. 


THE VALLEY OF 
EYES UNSEEN 
By Gilbert Collins 


Far-off China and the mysterious 
hinterland of Thibet are the scenes 
of this exciting tale. It is a man’s 
book, a romance in which adventure 
is crowded upon adventure, and in 
which yellow men and white strug- 
gle for the treasure preserved by an 
unknown race. $2.00 net. 


THE THING IN THE 
WOODS 

By Harper Williams 

A tale of ghosts that walked, of men 
found dead with the mark of no 
known creature upon their throats, 
of women who screamed at twilight, 


and of a silver bullet which finally 
found its mark. $2.00 net. 


THE GIANT CAT 


By J. H. Rosny 


There is a singular fascination 
about this tale of prehistoric days in 
which the atm re of an unre- 
corded time is vividly recreated. 
Now in its 40th French edition. 
$2.00 net. 





At all bookstores. In 


ordering by mail add 6 per cent. 
for postage. 


or 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers, New York 
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Ready! 
THE GREEN HAT 
By Michael Arlen 


Author of “These Charming People.” 


At last! For weeks those in the know here 
have been talking of Michael Arlen and “The 
Green Hat.” Advance interest has wiped out 
two big editions before publication. Don't 
miss new experience in novels. $2.50 


GOIN’ ON FOURTEEN 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


The American boy has had few real inter- 
reters. Who so likely as Irvin S. Cobb, with 
is humor and his tenderness, to draw him to 
the life? Here he is, alive and kicking. Illus- 
trated by Worth Brehm, illustrator of “Pen- 
rod.” $2.50 





YOUNG ARCHIMEDES 
By Aldous Huxley 


A new collection revealing a new and more 
mature Huxley. The title story, of a child in 
Italy, is perhaps the finest thing he has - 

2.00 


TWELVE YEARS AT THE 
IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT 


Count Robert Zedlitz-Triitzschler 
Former Controller of the Kaiser’s Household. 


The actual secret diary of a man who was 
ostracized for keeps. $5.00 


FAIRY TALES 
BY HANS ANDERSEN 


Illustrated by Kay Nielsen 


Kay Nielsen’s incomparable art illustrates a 
new volume. By the illustrator of “The Twelve 
Dancing Princesses.” Twelve full-page color 


plates. rge quarto, stamped in gold. Boxed. 
$6.00 
NELL GWYN 
Lewis Melville 


A popular account of one of the permanently 
fascinating women of history, King Charles’s 
“Pretty Nell.” Illustrated in color. Osta oe 

7. 


AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS 
Vols. I and Il 
Maurice Paleologue 


The last French Ambassador to the Russian 
Court describes with terrible fidelity the down- 
fall of the Romanoffs. Illustrated. Each, $7.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 
Mary Beard 


A single, comprehensive volume containing 
the brief and simple story of the labor move- 
ment in the United States from the day of 
independence to the present moment. $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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The First of the Autumn Books (e) 





Julie 
By Harvey 


The appearance of a novel by 
so distinguished a short-story 
writer and psychologist is a liter- 
In this story 
of a despised little man and of 


ary event in itself. 
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Leviathan 
By William Bolitho 


This is the first volume by 
a young author and observer 
of political and social con- 
ditions in Europe, who has 
suddenly been “discovered” 
by three continents. Laurence 
Stallings says of him: “If 
you are a discriminating 
reader you will have marked 
Bolitho as a man whose stuff 
you would follow anywhere, 
for he stands out from the 
hordes of excellent and gen- 
tle essayists as boldly as does 
a woodcut when placed next 
to a half-tone engraving.” 
$2.00 


The Causes 


of Industrial 


Unrest 


By John A. Fitch 


Mr. Fitch is an authority 
in the field of industrial re- 
lations. His endeavor here 
is to show that, whether the 
activities of working people 
in the defense or in the ex- 
tension of what they believe 
to be their rights are wise or 
unwise, they are not irra- 
tional. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers Since 1817, 49 E 334 St., New York | 








Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 


“Remarkably acute and amus- 
ing; a book distinguished by 
deft characterization and a 
broad sense of social atmosphere,” said John 
Carter in the New York Times of this “aston- 
ishingly successful first novel.” $2.00 


Pallieter 


By Fehx Timmermans 


With an Illustrated Introduc- 
tion by Hendrik Van Loon, and 
many drawings by Anton 
Pieck. 

Gay, rollicking, bubbling over with the joy 
and beauty of life, this inimitable idyll of a 
delightful man and his happy love is one of 
the famous books of Europe. This charming 
translation is one of the unique books of the 








American year. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 
The Triumph By 
of Gallio W. L. George 


Holyoake Tarrant, peddler, millionaire, and 
peddler again, but Don Juan always, with the 
courage to live according to his own philosophy, 
is a figure of dominating interest. $2.00 


Distressing Dialogues 
By Nancy Boyd 


Preface by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
This is an outrageous little book, by an author 
known for higher things. It deals flippantly 
with everything from Mr. Bryan to girls’ bath- 
ing suits. If immoderate laughter hurts you, 
avoid this! $2.00 


> * * 
O'Higgins 
the daughter to whom he gave 
the power to triumph over life 
Mr. O’Higgins has written what 


is inevitably one of the outstand- 
ing novels of the year. 


$2.00 








Gypsy Fires 
In America 


By Irving Brown 


Author of “Nights and Days 
on the Gypsy Trail” 


A chronicle of the un- 
dreamed-of romance which 
lies at our very doors, in the 
camps of the “raggle-taggle 
gypsies” of this country. The 
author is a wanderer and a 
blood-brother of the Ro- 
many, and a student of their 
life and history. This new 
book of his adventures 
among them will be a delight 
to every true romantic. $3.00 


The Black 
Golconda 


The Romance of Petroleum 
By Isaac M. arcosson 


The history of the great 
petroleum fields all over the 
world, the details of the 
present titanic struggle for 
control, and the picture of 
oil as an international irri- 
tant, make this “revealing 
and arresting study,”—as the 
Boston Transcript calls it— 
an extraordinarily timely and 
interesting book. $4.00 
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, happy, interesting, uproarious. It was the sunset of the 
Stanislavsky age of a Fags “its icons and icon lamps, its lard 
a ; ; candles, its pony express. . .the flintlock musket, the can- 
My Life in Art, by Constantin Stanislavsky. Trams- yon that were small enough to be mistaken for play- 
ted by J. J. Robbins. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- things.” The elder generation of men were “practical 
my. $6.00. jokers, idlers, and high livers,” but they were also good 
E , business men, the men who created the Moscow of those 
TANISLAVSKY was born sixty years ago. When days, who left on the six o’clock train every morning for 
J we saw him in New York last season, it was at a the city—not an easy matter, if not a single train would 
me of life when winter may well be expected to have stop at your flag station, and you had to “take a train 
puched an actor’s talents, chilled him a little, and frozen going the other way and ride to the first station where 
nthawably the art learned through many painful years 4]] the trains stopped.” Everybody worked hard, every- 
nto something nearer habit than creativeness. But here, body played hard, everybody got up amateur theatricals, 
n this grand old man, vigorous and warm and flexible, eyerybody sang. “We sang in the house and in the 
here glowed the richness of a happier season, a mellow woods—romances by day and serenades by night. We 
onfident autumn which showed at once what springs and sang in row-boats and we sang in the bath-house. 
ummers had preceded it, and many burnished colors of Everyday, just before five, the singers would meet there. 
est all its own. The fullness of what arduous life They would stand in a row on the roof and begin to sing 
rd to this October he has now told us in his own book, 4 quartette. Before the final note they would dive from 
ne of the most fascinating of autobiographies, crowded the roof into the river, and as soon as their heads emerged 
th hundreds of gay figures, hundreds of successful from the water, they would finish the quartette on a 
ramatic ventures, with years of light hearted accomp- high note.” 
shment, no year of which was without its deep examina- Stanislavsky tells of these pleasant years as if they 
jon of self, its abandonment of all old values for the were yesterday, as if they might begin again tomorrow. 
pcovery of new, its humble, pitiless self-distrust, self- Almost as if he still wanted to, he tells us of his earliest 
arching and sel f-recreation. ambition, which was to be director of a circus; of the 
These lucky Russians are born in a gold mine. Pov- first smell of gas, used to light the theatres of that time, 
» wretchedness, exile, unbearable darkness may sur- a smell which always “had a magical influence on him,” 
bund them, but they are somehow spared the leanness a smell which, “always connected with my ideas of the 
f the stony New England farm, the ferociously mediocre theatre and the delight received in it, made me dizzy and 
mall town, the dingy stock company, the midnight lunch called forth strong emotion.” The joy of those days 
agon, the hall-bedroom, the life of spiritual coffee, still lives in the Moscow Art Theatre, and the methods 
llers and straphanging. From the beginning life how- which made it great were begun long, long ago, when 
¢r gay or heavy rolls over them a ceaseless, various Stanislavsky and his friends agreed to live a whole day 
f of new experience, of strange and tragic and through as the people in the play they were about to give, 
rotesque fellow creatures. Life is their daily fare; and, when no play was on, they dressed up as beggars and 
y do not have to dig painfully for its intermittent drunkards and went to the station. “There we would 
Bgets, Stanislavsky, whose family was well-to-do, had frighten everybody, and more than once the watchman 
P struggle with very little except himself. Life was would chase us from the platform. The worse they 
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treated us, the better were we satisfied. For in life one 
must be more subtle and truth-like than on the stage, 
where illusion is almost ready made for you.” 

For the record of those rich years we must go to the 
book itself—from the time when Stanislavsky was 
ashamed to kiss a girl on the stage, because he wanted 
“to kill, to save, to sentence, to pardon;” from the time 
when he would work before the mirror after coming 
home from the office, until three or four in the morn- 
ing; until the time, many years later, when the ‘Moscow 
Art Theatre was on its feet, the deserved fruit of count- 
less experiments, self-deceptions, discouragements and re- 
beginnings. What a procession of plays and actors, of 
characters on and off stage sketched with accurate good- 
humor, with sympathetic understanding and that rare eye 
for the small things which unerringly describe a man so 
that he becomes to the reader also a familiar figure. One 
would like to take whole pages from the book. The 
peasant actress engaged for a part in Tolstoy’s The Power 
of Darkness, who could not be restrained from unspeak- 
able oaths because she knew they were proper to the part, 
the sound of whose “old and weak voice was possessed 
of such breadth and gave the spirit of the Russian village 
with such veracity that it was impossible for any one of 
us to appear on the stage after her exit.” They tried 
letting her sing in the wings. “But even this was dan- 
gerous for the actors.” Finally, all that the performance 
would bear of her poignant reality was harmlessly reduced 
to a phonograph record of her voice. There are some 
unforgettable pages about Tolstoy. “When Tolstoy 
looked at a man he grew motionless and concentrated, 
then he entered into the soul and seemed to suck all its 
substance out of it, good and evil. At such moments 
his eyes hid behind his heavy eyelids like the sun behind 
clouds. At other moments he would jest like a child, 
burst out in sympathetic laughter, and his piercing eyes 
would become joyful and humorous, coming out from 
behind his heavy eyelids and shining like the sun after 
storm.” Chekhov, too, is made to live again before us, 
in brief skillful touches—Chekhov insisting that an actor 
should wear torn shoes and checked trousers, and refus- 
ing further to explain himself; Chekhov taking a five 
kopek piece from his pocket, rolling with inexplicable, 
irresistible laughter; Chekhov unable to give stage direc- 
tions, repeating “Listen, I wrote it down, it is all there”; 
Chekhov prouder of being a doctor than a playwright, 
insisting that Hauptmann was “a real dramatist; I am 
not a dramatist—listen, I am a doctor”; Chekhov silent, 
shy, suddenly laughing, suddenly obstinate. 


With its pageant of voices, faces, places, all alive and 
visible and ringing in our ears, this book is an extraor- 
dinary record of great times now gone. It is also a 
sternly truthful record of personal struggle, a profoundly 
wise and honest story of self-search, doubt and dis- 
covery which should be read by every actor, every artist 
really, who cares at all for his craft, who, hardened by 
what he takes to be success has not yet forgotten that, 
as Stanislavsky says, “not a single untalented creation does 
not find its admirers.” If the actors of today would 
read his book, and apply his self-examination to them- 
selves, our theatre would be turned upside down. There 
has been nothing I know of like Stanislavsky’s awareness 
of his own faults and mistakes, his amusement at his own 
self-deceptions and selfishnesses, his constant striving to 
dissolve whatever crust he felt to be growing over him. 
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proached him with: “Isn’t it a pity you are so ugly!” 
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His humility was won only by stern discipline, in sever 
attacks of doubt after severe attacks of complete con. 
placency. As a young man he played well the part of , 
clumsy, awkward man, and only the young ladies r. 





“Tt was pleasanter,” he remarks,” for me to believe th 
young ladies, and not those who really knew, and I bega 
to dream of being handsome on the stage at my nex 
appearance.” He succeeded. He played Spaniards, ordere 
his boots in Paris, wore jeweled swords, took the parts of 
Don Juan and Don Carlos (which threw him “back x 
least ten strides” in his development), and violated hj 
“immature acting abilities for the sake of the praise of 
high-school girls.” Valentinos, Schildkrauts, Barrymore, 
Basil Sydneys please copy, a hundred times. 

The lover is liked most by the ladies, he is th 
most tempting, handsome and effective figure on th 
stage. The question here is not at all in the succes 
of the actor, but in the success of the man. Th 
stage is transformed into a platform for exhibitio 
and the actor becomes a prostitute who appears » 
many hours each evening for the purpose of exhibit 
ing his beauty, his legs, his breast, his muscles, hi 
animal temperament and passion, his loud voice ani 
all that might enchant a woman. 

If Stanislavsky throws such sharp stones, he will als 
admit that he has often been in a glass house himself 
“What role,” he asks, “fitted me least at that time’ 
What role was most harmful to me? Othello. But it 
was of Othello I dreamed...” And Othello he played 
As he looks back, he sees how often he nearly ruine 
himself forever, how often he would say to himself, 
as he listened to the sound of applause after the fall oj 
the curtain, “so, after all, I can play a lover; so, afte 
all, I can play myself, and all the false operetta temm 
and patter are allowable.” 

Young actors, fear your admirers! You may py 
them attentions, but do not talk with them of an 
Learn in time, from your very first steps, to hea, 
understand and live the cruel truth about yourselves 
Find out who can tell you the truth. And talk af 
your art only with those who can tell you the truth 

He learned, of course, in time, and very painfully 
He learned, and forgot, and had to begin all over agaia 
It is more than once that he had to record such a cris 
as the following. Two of his teachers taught him: 
lesson. “They laughed me down, and showed me 4 
clearly as two and two is four all the backwardnes, 
insolvency, and vulgarity of my taste at that time. 4 
the beginning I was quiet, then I was ashamed, and # 
Jast I felt all my nonentity. Something seemed to git 
way in me. All that was old was no good, and there wa 
nothing new.” 

There were many years in which the utterly false bal 
to be thrown away. Eventually it was banished for goot 
Yet that did not mark success, but only the beginning 
greater and more intimate difficulties. Again and agait 
he would feel whatever of good had grown from witht 
him closing over him and hardening like a shell, master 
to ordinary outward view, but hollow and juiceless wit 
in. At such times—they seem never to have disappeared 
he would recast his whole world, go off to Finland f 
the summer, where, sitting alone on the cliffs overlooking 
the sea, he wondered why he had grown to be bored wit 
his work, why he had forgotten the living memort 
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which kept a part alive, why the “beautiful, exciting, inner 
truth was gone,” and examine his past career step by step. 
Gradually, from this discarded, hardened past, the truth 
would force itself anew, old roles so often repeated 
would be reborn in his mind, and when he resumed them 
a few weeks later he played well, freely, happily, because 
he at last, he says, had “perceived a truth long known 

0 me.” 

And so, toward the end of a long career in which he 
had tried every technical method, and explored every 
echnical device of mind and body, he came upon the inner 
prings of spirit and emotion which must flow if creation 
js to be profound and true. It is a secret which lives 
ppenly in his pages, yet incommunicable. To read Stani- 
vky’s exposition of it is not enough; the actor will have 
» learn, at great length and pain, from the master him- 
lf, and translate the master’s secret, which must be a 
ittle different for every individual, into the terms of his 
pwn life and work. “Nothing,” says Stanislavky, “noth- 
ing can fix and pass on to our descendants those inner 
maths of feeling, that conscious road to the gates of the 
conscious, which, and which alone, are the true foun- 
dations of the art of the theatre.” 

Here is the truth. He can show you, actors, where it 
ies. But you must dig for it yourselves if you would 
ve it. “Like the gold-seeker, I cannot will to my heirs 
my labors, my quests, my losses, my joys and my disap- 
sintments, but only the few grains of gold it has taken 
ne all my life to find.” 






















Ropert Lirre.u. 







More about Wilson 


Woodrow Wilson: a Character Study, by Robert Ed- 
yards Annin. New York, Dodd, Mead and Company. 
2.50. ; 

The True Story of Woodrow Wilson, by David Law- 
nce. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 











F a reader were to take titles too seriously he would 
conclude that here we must have the true and the 
story of the late ex-president, for it is quite apparent 
hat che picture drawn in both books cannot well be the 
prrect one. Mr. Annin is an export merchant, a prom- 
nent alumnus of Princeton, and a warm personal friend 
f the late Moses Taylor Pyne of the Princeton board 
f trustees, and of Dean Andrew Fleming West of the 
rinceton faculty. His associations and friendships thus 
and him at once as a definite, though not a vituperative 
itic of the Princeton Wilson. Mr. Lawrence, also an 
umnus of Princeton, and a leading contemporary 
rnalist, represents most obviously the eulogist, 
ho is warmly appreciative, though not universally 
verential. 
Space does not permit of the interesting exercise of 
umerating the many sharply divergent interpretations 
acts and policies of Mr. Wilson as set forth by these 
0 authors. Some representative examples will suffice. 
h regard to the disputed point as to how far Wilson 
ploited his rhetoric for the purposes of publicity Mr. 
nin assures us that 
President Wilson was not less successful in the 
use of the press than his great predecessor (Roose- 
velt). No man had a keener perception of his own 
“news value” than Dr. Wilson. It had always been 
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an effective argument of his that, in appeals to the 
public, his own material would attract wide atten- 
tion while that put forth by his opponents would 
receive relatively scant notice. 

Mr. Lawrence states with equal emphasis that 

Mr. Wilson was not capable of self-advertise- 
ment or self-expression though he was a master of 
impersonal advocacy of broad policies. He was no 
publicity expert like Colonel Roosevelt. Woodrow 
Wilson never failed to hold national attention on 
major questions but in the technic of iteration he was 
a victim of self-consciousness and modesty. 

Both agree, however, that he fell far short of the 
genial Colonel in his capacity to deal effectively and 
cordially with the reporter pest. 

With respect to his trend toward vague generalizations 
and an antipathy towards concrete facts, Annin asserts 


‘that: 


He had a deftness in dallying with generalities 
which conveyed the thought that he alone was com- 
petent firmly to grasp and weigh the imponderables; 
but he was as impatient of an adverse fact as of a 
dissenting opinion. Like Gilbert’s poet, he soared 
easily in the regions of the indefinable, but resented 
references to the multiplication table. 

But Mr. Lawrence avers that: 


He had a passion for facts. They were the things 
that made him change his mind. ‘That’s why he 
didn’t hesitate to reverse himself. Facts, he said, 
would always conquer mere opinion. 


Equally opposed are their views concerning the much 
debated point of Mr. Wilson’s opportunism and frequent 
change of front on important policies. Annin contends 
that: 

Mr. Wilson was in truth so agile in his oppor- 
tunism that those who followed his leadership were 
in constant danger of meeting him coming back. 
No one could make these sharp turns more deftly, 
while screening awkward facts behind graceful and 
comforting phrases. But this could by no stretch 
of the imagination be considered as a sign of a logical 
mind. 


Mr. Lawrence rejoins that: 


Mr. Wilson felt there was virtue in flexibility. 
He was already (in 1912) being accused of chang- 
ing opinions he had earlier held. Indeed, when he 
went to the White House, this was not an uncom- 
mon source of criticism. “The man who never 
changes his mind,” argued Mr. Wilson, “indicates 
his profound ignorance. If your mind does not 
change with changing conditions, you are out of 
harmony with the world. I will agree not to change 
my mind if someone with power to do so will guar- 
antee that if I go to bed at night I will get up the 
next morning and see the world the same.” 

Finally, in the matter of the oft-asserted inability of 
Mr. Wilson to retain warm personal friends Mr. Annin 
insists that: 

One of his most outstanding idiosyncrasies was the 
consistent and progressive loss of friends and sup- 
porters who had been brought into close relations with 
him. It was once remarked that admiration for 
Mr. Wilson increased directly as the square of the 
distance... From the dawn of his success to his re- 
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tirement, most of those who had been his friends, 
either were more or less openly repudiated by him 
or voluntarily renounced him. 

On this point Mr. Lawrence offers as his rebuttal the 
allegation that those repudiated were either the victims 
of the meanness and pettiness of themselves and their 
friends, or the necessary human sacrifices to Mr. Wilson’s 
impersonal and unflinching devotion to the cosmic weal: 

Greater by far than those who basked in his halo 
was Woodrow Wilson. Petty intrigues constantly 
surrounded him and, at times, misled him. Selfish, 
jealous-minded, and often childish persons, poured 
into his ears the prejudices of scorn and the in- 
sidious poison of hate. Above it all Woodrow Wil- 
son’s own record stands untarnished—he fought for 
vital principles. He led a victorious nation ih the 
greatest war of all history. His Napoleonic strug- 
gle for a triumph of broad idealism over provin- 
cialism met defeat on a field which counted him in 
its casualty list. He never intentionally hurt his 
fellowman, though the stern paths of duty led him 
to part with so many who failed to grasp the im- 
personality of his battles. 

At times, however, the books offer significant corrobora- 
tive evidence, as, for example, in the case of the important 
matter of Wilson’s training for political life before 1910. 
Close observers have indicated that the common view of 
his utter inexperience prior to his campaign for governor 
in 1910 is without foundation in fact. His contacts and 
responsibilities in college administration had given him 
a training in practical politics comparable to that received 
by Mr. Coolidge at the hands of the late Murray Crane. 
Mr. Annin says of this matter: 

The effect of Wilson’s first four years at Prince- 
ton was to build up what in politics would be called 
a personal machine, and that by methods purely 
political, i. e., the appeal to loyalty and the control 
of patronage. That this should be so was inevitable 
with the tendency on the President’s part to think 
in terms of politics and political methods. 

Lawrence confirms this interpretation by a quotation 
from Mr. Wilson himself, refuting a published charge 
that he would be incompetent to cope with professional 
politicians: 

“Whenever I see anything of this kind in print I 
can’t help but think that, compared with some of the 
college politicians, the party politicians are amateurs. 
The party politician plays his hand openly. You al- 
ways know what he is going to do. He always fol- 
lows the same rules and is always up to the same 
purpose. A college politician should not be men- 
tioned in the same breath. He is very shrewd—and 
you never know what he is going to do. He has the 
gift of speech and can make black look like white— 
and I have been dealing with him for the past thirty 
years.” 

Neither book possesses any significant value in relation 
to the international situation and the war from 1914 to 
1918, for both authors appear as ignorant of the facts 
concerning the diplomacy of war origins as they are in 
regard to the actual reasons for the entry of the United 
States into the conflict. 

Briefly to indicate the more important and somewhat 
original tentative contributions of these two books, Mr. 
Annin has suggested the striking similarities and parallels 
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which exist between the successive phases of Mr. Wilson’; 
professional and public career. As president of Princeton, 
governor of New Jersey, president of the United States, 
and peace-negotiator he started out with great promis, 
was easily accorded wide praise and respect, and ended 
in relative failure and unpopularity. Fortunately fo, 
him, up to the last instant fate intervened to snatch him 
from defeat and give him another and more striking 
opportunity. The other significant sections of Mr. An. 
nin’s book are those which attempt a keen analysis of 
Mr. Wilson’s postulated mental traits and indicate th 
irrationality of those who are able to discern only unmixed 
good or unmitigated evil in his personality and career, 

Perhaps the most illuminating suggestion incidentally 
developed by Mr. Lawrence is that of the intimate rela. 
tion betwen Mr. Wilson’s mental moods and physical 
health and his public achievements, though he does not dis. 
cuss the important allegation that Mr. Wilson was ; 
chronic sufferer from neuritis. His gloom following th 
death of his first wife in 1914 may have had much to do 
with the slump in his activity in domestic politics and his 
indecision in handling diplomatic relations at the begin. 
ning of the European war. The élan and buoyancy in- 
duced by his courtship and second marriage was doubtles 
an important impelling factor in leading him to take his 
revolutionary stand on the need for a more vigorous pro 
gram of preparedness in 1915-16, with the gusto which 
accompanied his speaking trip on this subject. His trip 
abroad to negotiate peace was virtually a second honey- 
moon-trip. But most important of all is Mr. Lawrence’: 
revelation of the fact that much of the responsibility for 
Mr. Wilson’s aberrant conduct in the latter part of the 
Peace Conference and during his struggle with the senate 
for ratification of the Treaty and the League must be a 
signed to a breakdown in the spring of 1919, nearly si 
months before he collapsed while on his tour of th 
country: 

Oppressed on every side by the demands on hi 
time and aware of the intrigue set afoot to influence 
him, Mr. Wilson suffered his first real breakdown in 
Paris. He had an attack of influenza accompanieé 
by severe digestive disturbances. “There was a tim 
when his illness was so serious that it caused alarm 
to his household. After the few days of illness Mr. 
Wilson never seemed the same to his associates 
Stung by the criticism that he had compromised to 
much, Mr. Wilson was adamant to the last days o! 
the Conference, refusing to concede anything ané 
siding with the French in an insistence that the 
Germans be compelled to sign without modification 
the terms that had been proposed. Even the British 
were inclined to compromise and permit the Ger- 
mans to make modifications, but the French woulé 
hear none of it and President Wilson, anxious © 
get back to America to secure the ratification of th 
Treaty, concurred in the French view. 


Thus perished the “peace of justice” and the Fourtees 
Points! Mr. Lawrence would doubtless accept th 
hypothesis of changed circumstances as an adequate ¢r 
planation of the transition from this attitude to that 
pressed just before his death to Mr. Kerney of the Trenton 
Times: “I should like to see Germany clean up France 
and I should like to meet Jusserand and tell him to hi 
face” (p. 354). According to Mr. Lawrence the Leagtt 
likewise met its fate because of his broken health: 
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Tilson’s Whether America would have benefited by en- 
Aceton, trance into the League of Nations it is not neces- 
States, sary to discuss, but the United States would today 
romise, be in the League officially if the President had been 
ended able to get the advice he so much needed in his 
ly for enfeebled condition. On his sick bed he almost 
ch him agreed to accept the Lodge reservations, but someone 
triking urged him to make an issue of it in the 1920 cam- 
r. An. paign and in January, 1920, he asked that a solemn 
ysis of referendum be taken. 
ate the Another matter of real interest which Mr. Lawrence 
ane reveals is the probable influence of Mrs. Wilson, 2nd, on 
career. TMM che President. There seems no doubt that his remarkable 
pacaly revival of zest and power from 1915 to 1918 was du 
i rely to his courtship and marriage. On the other hand, her 
hysical characteristic and natural pride in her distinguished hus- 
not div band and his achievements is said by Mr. Lawrence to 
, Was te have produced the break with Colonel House, whose 
ing the praise and publicity in the Paris Conference she resented. 
B to & One would like to know more of her influence upon the 
and h . President’s attitude in the closing days of the Peace Con- 
beg. ference and in the struggle with Senator Lodge. 
Oe Finally, Mr. Lawrence indicates that there were im- 
pubtles rtant extenuating circumstances in regard to Mr, Wil- 
pum 5 son’s ill-advised appeal for a Democratic congress in 1918. 
US PIO Speaker Gillett, Representative Fess, Taft and Roosevelt 
which had all made vicious partisan appeals for the election of 
a uy a Republican congress prior to October 26th, when Mr. 
honey- Wilson asked for the return of a Democratic majority 
a. to support his policy with respect to peace and reconstruc- 
tion. 
ee When the authoritative treatise on Mr. Wilson’s career 
> Senalt BA and personality is being prepared both of these works will 
t be a TD i. of value to the writer, but it is the prediction of the 
arly “tM reviewer that while Mr. Lawrence’s is the more enter- 
“ « taining, it will prove to an equal degree more tentative 
. and ephemeral. 
“ " Harry EtmMer Barnes. 
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The Safety Razor Views 
Society 






The People’s Corporation, by King C. Gillette. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 









HE inventor of the safety razor has drafted a 
plan for the re-organization of society. It is a 
striking exhibit of the difficulty of social as compared with 
mechanical invention. 

Mr. Gillette, looking out over the world as if it were 
his factory, has noticed that it is out of gear. We are as 
closely interdependent as the manufacturing, shipping and 
sales departments, yet we are riven by conflicts. Wages 

¢ raised, inventions are utilized, not when it is best for 
all but when it is profitable for a few. There is lack of 
coérdination which results in waste. Some hands are 
maintained in luxury though they are idle, others are as- 
Signed to non-productive processes like competitive selling 
or speculating. ‘The factory shuts down at the very time 
hen there is greatest need for its products. Plants and 
Machinery are over-equipped, products and processes are 
nstandardized, work is duplicated. We have needless 
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small towns and ineffic'ent small farms. We waste our 
substance in conflict, we waste human life in poverty and 
war. Enraged, he calls for the manager. ‘There is no 
manager! ‘There is no codrdinating plan! Orderly exe- 
cutive that he is, he determines to take this clumsy business 
in hand. 

The remedy is heroic, but conventional. Form a giant 
corporation, buy out everything, set things straight. One 
firm to manage all the business of the world will liquidate 
the socially bankrupt plants, eliminate competition, set 
idlers to work, adjust the payroll, humanize the employ- 
ment policy, plan production to meet the real needs of 
consumption, enrich everyone. Injustice and conflict will 
be abolished because ownership will be vested in all. This 
is to be accomplished without expropriation through the 
deposit of funds or securities by the present owners, who, 
seeing the logic and grandeur of the idea, will exchange 
their property for non-interest-bearing notes which they 
can spend for current needs but which will not entitle 
them to live indefinitely from the work of others. But 
even they will profit by the general enrichment. Police- 
men and courts will go; government will be unnecessary 
—except as a financing agency. We shall all live in good 
will and luxury, dwelling in fifty-story apartment hotels 
in a dozen great cities—except for those of us who volun 
teer for a little pleasant work with the most modern farm 
machinery in gigantic harvest fields. 

What is the matter with this idea? Neither Mr. Gi! 
lette’s sincerity, his common sense, nor his ingenuity. He 
is an approved inventor, an exceptionally successful busi- 
ness man. Yet the plan is a fantasy, like so many 
Utopias before it. Is that Mr. Gillette’s fault? 

If a stone-age beau had wanted to shave in safety, 
he might easily have had the vision of the tool he needed, 
but he could not have made a distant relative of the 
thing. A mediaeval smith could have forged a few for 
knights and princes, but all the smiths in the world could 
not have made enough new blades. Before the safety 
razor could be available to its millions—simple as it is— 
the chemists had been busy with their test-tubes for cen- 
turies, the minerologists had explored the world, the 
metallurgists had learned how to make fine steel in great 
quantities. Physics and mechanics had laid the basis for 
the technique of machine production. And men had 
developed the necessary skill and habits for the use of this 
vast array of resources. Mr, Gillette, inventing his razor, 
stood upon a mountain-range of painfully accumulated 
mechanical culture. 

But there is yet no such pile of exact knowledge and 
useful technique in the social sciences. So little have 
people thought of the possible contribution of science to 
social invention that Mr, Gillette did not even consult 
the economists—supposedly experts in this sort of thing. 
If he had done so, he would have saved himself a few 
crude mistakes. He would have been reminded that much 
of the income of property-owners is reinvested for new 
productive capital. He would have discovered that many 
of the persons whom he calls totally useless would be 
needed even in an ideal system. He would have learned 
that the non-interest-bearing government notes which he 
wants to issue to finance the corporation would cause the 
greatest currency inflation of history, raising prices so 
rapidly that nobody would want to sell income-producing 
property. 

And yet he is to be excused for not consulting the 
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economists. He is to be excused if he thought of them 
as persons who seldom concern themselves with economic 
waste except as an abnormality, incident to the lack of 
an ideal system of free competition which (if it existed 
and were untramelled by efforts at conscious plan) would, 
they believe, automatically work toward the greatest good 
of the community. Many economists seem to be partisans 
of the assumption that the desire for gain not only is, but 
must be the mainspring of economic activity. They seem 
in the main to have busied themselves, not with humble, 
painstaking study of waste and other aspects of the real 
world, not with measurements, testings, experiments, but 
with the elaboration of hypothetical abstractions, which 
furnish no firm footing to the social technician but 
rather are calculated to prohibit him from changing any- 
thing. 

When the economists, the psychologists and the other 
social scientists have learned to tell us precisely how men 
behave under varying stimuli and what the results of that 
behavior are, there will be no more writing of Utopias. 
Socially-minded men will devote their energies to adjust- 
ing the social complex in detail. They will find out how 
to set up a plant, an industry, codperatively and efficiently 
before they attempt to manage the world. They will 
know what may be done in small units and what must be 
done in large. They will learn how to secure the benefits 
of codrdination without the dangers of bureaucracy. 
They will discover whether men really want to live in 
fifty-story apartment hotels, or in small communities. By 
big discoveries, by small achievements, by changed group 
habits, they will pile up the mountain-range of societal 
culture on which some future Gillette may perhaps raise 
a People’s Corporation that is not a fantasy. 

GeorcE Sou te. 


The Vitality of Byron 


Byron in England: His Fame and A fter-Fame, by 
Samuel C. Chew. New York: Charles Scribner? Sons. 
$4.50. 

The Political Career of Lord Byron, by Dora Neill 
Raymond. New York: Henry Holt. $3.00. 

Byron and Greece, by Harold Spender. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. $4.00. 


ROFESSOR CHEW’S admirable study, Byron in 

England: His Fame and After-Fame, is one of the 
two or three solid memorials produced by the centenary 
of the poet’s death. Aside from the skill with which the 
author manoeuvers his vast accumulation of data, perhaps 
the most striking fact about the book is the astonishing 
vitality of Byron. He is the liveliest corpse in English 
literature. Again and again we have been assured that 
Byron is dead. But the crop of books about him pro- 
duced by the centenary year is alone sufficient evidence of 
an active interest in the noble lord, although, as Professor 
Chew’s researches show, this harvest is not exceptional: a 
bibliography of something like 1100 titles of Byroniana 
is evidence that can not be lightly dismissed. 

It is true that only a small part of the British writing 
about Byron has value. Professor Chew does not press 
the point, but the great bulk of Byronic “criticism” is 
not criticism at all but a prolix debate between the Grund- 
ians and the anti-Grundians over the question, “Was 
Byron a moral man?” ‘The negative has done most of 
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the talking, but the affirmative has made the better speeches. 
Most of the oratory, however, has been beside the point, 
With brilliant exceptions (Professor Chew selects fo; 
special praise the essays of Swinburne, Morley, Elton, an¢ 
Symons), the British have really not been talking aboy 
Byron, they have been exculpating themselves. As a result 
they have mainly missed the fact that the real greatney 
of Byron lies in his intellectual vigor—in what Swinburn 
called the splendid and imperishable excellence of his 
sincerity and strength. 

For, as Professor Chew’s survey indicates, this is pre. 
cisely what the horde of imitators missed. Not one of 
them rises beyond the second rank of literary merit; ané 
few beyond the third. They seized upon Byron’s man. 
ner; they could not reach up to Byron’s mind, to the res. 
less and glittering play of his superb mentality. Herein, 
as Professor Chew points out, as better critics have seen, 
herein is the real vitality of Byron. He is good intellectua| 
fun. It is becoming increasingly clear that he was cas 
out by British society, not because he had love affairs » 
much as because he had ideas, The Tories were afraid 
of his habit of independent criticism, and the diving 
were uneasy because of his powers of debate. The By. 
ronic hero is a little gaudy now, but the mentality of th 
poet is still fresh and vigorous and interesting. 

If further proof were needed of this fact, it will be 
found in Dora Neill Raymond’s sympathetic volume, The 
Political Career of Lord Byron. Mrs. Raymond ha 
confined herself to writing a biography from the political 
point of view, omitting, perhaps wisely, any formal study 
of the general principles underlying Byron’s political liber- 
alism. In doing this, however, she has sacrificed the mos 
interesting part of her subject; the connection between the 
poet’s philosophy of living and his criticism of the stat. 
The value of her book lies in the proof she offers that the 
Tories raised a moral issue to rid themselves of a ma 
whose ideas they were afraid of. 

Mr. Spender’s book, on the other hand, is an eminently 
silly one. It reads as though it had been written during 
a séance by the shade of La Guiccioli. Although it is 
announced as containing “a large amount of new matt 
rial” on Byron’s last years, there is nothing in the boot 
which has not been available to scholars since the public 
tion of the Hobhouse correspondence, except the erron 
and the infelicities, and of these there are many. Among 
the latter the following specimen will be relished by th 
judicious: Colonel Leicester Stanhope (he of the printing 
presses and the utilitarian morality) was, according to Mr. 
Spender, “the Bayard of the Greek cause, the soldier with 
out fear or reproach.” Let us return to sounder matters 

Professor Chew’s volume in turn is a record of tht 
fog in which the real question of Byron’s worth has, sinct 
that issue was raised, been left. The methods of political 
massacre seem to have been as effective in 1815 as the 
are in 1924. 

For Byron had ideas. His impatience with words aris 
from the rapid and brilliant play of his mind. In hs 
maturer work it is this play of mind that counts; certail 
ideas he turns over and over in restless dissatisfaction wit 
the incapacities of language, a medium which, however, 
he handled with greater intellectual felicity than any pot 
of his time and much more competently than critics, secr¢t 
ly hostile to his ideas, will allow. Even emotions tended 
to present themselves on their intellectual side; he seldom 
depicts directly but rather in retropsect, that is to say, th 
memory seizes upon passion after its great hour is pat 
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nd because verse was the weapon of his age, he wielded 
that today call for the navel, the epigram, 
essay. ‘This intellectualism is what Europe felt, this 
nd his fearlessness and fundamental honesty, and all this 
ngland tried to ignore. 

His imitators, it is commonly said, aped his mannerisms 
nd lacked his genius. It would be truer to say that, in 
In Byron 
ought fuses at high tension: the result is often great 
hetoric and sometimes great poetry. It is never feminine 
nd caressing like Keats or Shelley. It is this masculinity 
n Byron that in a sense keeps him immoral. He is 
irect, vigorous, and brutal; it is mo wonder that the 
ictorian age did not know what to do with him. And 
e, whose poets are over-concerned with technique and 
ot concerned with ideas, we may well turn to the vigor 
f Don Juan and The Vision of Judgment to learn that 
e secret of immortality is not necessarily perfection of 
orm but rather fundamental brain work. 

Howarp MumForp Jones. 


Pierre Curie 


New York: The 


Pierre Curie, by Marie Curie. 
acmillan Company. $2.25. 


N science we should be interested in things, not in 

persons,” Madame Curie once said. If we may 
dge from the biography of Pierre Curie, written by 
wife, this was the credo of these two exceptional in- 
viduals throughout their singularly united work. It has 
rtainly been the basis of the selection of material for 
is book, which in addition to an account of Pierre Curie’s 
fe, contains several chapters of autobiographical notes 
the author. For, on the personal side, it is distinguished 
an austere reserve which occasionally makes the tone 
pmparable to that of a shy child who keeps a diary at the 
icitation of its parents. The only portions of the book 
here a deep emotional intensity is revealed are those 
aling with the pilgrimage of work, and a few phrases 
hich seem to break through in spite of the author when 
ferring to the death of Pierre Curie. Notwithstanding 
is reticence and detachment there is conveyed the im- 
ession of two vivid and intense personalities who lived 
the same plane of understanding and who had a unity 
purpose in work and in life which enabled them har- 
oniously to transcend almost insurmountable obstacles. 
he difficulties which deflect and destroy the creative 
tivity of those less perfectly adjusted, were reduced, in 
case of M, and Mme. Curie, to incidents scarcely 
orth more than a passing mention. This account, so 
ren in the usual material of our present day biography 
a autobiography, reveals, by inference, a complete re- 
of the usual proportions and values of life. The 
ries were apparently never overpowered by material 
rdships, or discouraged during lonely years of unaided 
d unappreciated efforts. Voluntary isolation for the 
¢ of work, the renunciation of material comforts or- 
narily valued highly, were not ed by them as 
rifices or occasions for self-pity. Their choice seems 
have been as automatic and inevitable as a reflex 
cular action. ‘They found the burdens of celebrity 
bre difficult to cope with than inadequate laboratory 
pment. Work, their two children, and a few 
sen human relationships were the elements which 
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the Curies selected as of primary importance in life. 
Above all they lived for work, and whatever interfered 
with work was a loss of life at its highest level. For 
them the golden period was that which Pierre Curie called 
“the great work days” when they were engaged in the 
discovery and isolation of radium. The account of the 
researches of these years is a thrilling story of the creative 
imagination in the quest of the unknown. 

In 1891 Henri Becquerel had discovered the phenome- 
non of the spontaneous emission by uranium salts ef rays 
of a peculiar character, and Madame Curie decided to 
undertake an intensive study of the sources of these rays. 
Madame Curie’s researches, which she at first conducted 
alone, led her to develop the hypothesis that uranium and 
thorium contained in small quantities some substance which 
was more strongly radioactive than either of these ele- 
ments; she concluded that this substance must be a new 
chemical element. Her eagerness to verify this hypothesis 
as soon as possible was so great that Pierre Curie abandoned 
the work on crystals in which he was then engaged. At 
the time they both regarded this as a temporary deflection 
of his activities and neither of them foresaw that this 
new element which they were seeking would develop into 
a mutual life work. In the beginning they did not know 
any of the chemical properties of the substance for which 
they were seeking; they only knew that it emitted rays, and 
it was by these rays that the search had to be conducted. 
This research involved the founding of a new method 
of chemical analysis which has since resulted in the dis- 
covery of a large number of radioactive elements. In 
1898 they announced the discovery of radium. Although 
Pierre and Marie Curie were then confident that they had 
discovered a new element, its isolation was necessary if 
chemists were to be equally convinced. And this was a 
stupendous material task. Madame Curie thus describes 
the situation: 

We were very poorly equipped with facilities for 
this purpose. It was necessary to subject large quan- 
tities of ore to careful chemical treatment. We had 
no money, no suitable laboratory, no personal help 
for our great and difficult undertaking. It was like 
creating something out of nothing, and if my earlier 
studying years had once been called by my brother- 
in-law the heroic period of my life, I can say with- 
out exaggeration that the period on which my hus- 
band and I now entered was the truly heroic one of 
our common life. 

Their research was carried on in an abandoned shed 
which did not adequately protect their experiments from 
rain or dust; it was hot in summer and bitterly cold in 
winter. And yet Madame Curie says: 

It was in this miserable old shed that we passed 
the happiest years of our life, devoting our entire 
days to our work. . .I shall never be able to express 
the joy of the untroubled quietness of this atmosphere 
of research and the excitement of actual progress 
with the confident hope of still better results. 

Day by day their faith grew, the dream unfolded. 
Without bitterness Madame Curie says quite simply: 

It had taken me almost four years to produce the 
kind of evidence which chemical science demands, 
that radium is a truly new element. One year would 
probably have been enough for the same purpose, if 
reasonable means had been at my disposal. The 
demonstration that cost so much effort was the basis 
of the new science of radio-activity. 
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Three years of transcendent scientific genius wasted for 
lack of “reasonable means.” Yet the experiences of these 
difficult years did not prevent Pierre and Marie Curie 
from renouncing a potential fortune by refusing in any 
way to exploit their discoveries. When a practical Ameri- 
can, in discussing this problem of inadequate material re- 
sources, once asked Madame Curie about patents she re- 
plied: “There were no patents. We are working in the 
interests of science. Radium is not to enrich anyone. 
Radium is an element. It belongs to all the people.” 

This was not the expression of a momentary Quixotic 
mood, but the logical outcome of a clearly defined attitude 
toward life and work. It is an inspiring vision of the 
relation of the scientist to an ideal state of society. But 
in reading this fascinating book, which is admirably trans- 
lated by Charlotte and Vernon Kellogg, one is poignantly 
reminded that in our acquisitive world wealth is distributed 
with little relation to the real needs or capacities of in- 
dividuals. While realizing fully the value of such an 
example, one questions whether humanity might not have 
been better served had Pierre and Marie Curie pursued 
a policy which would have relieved them from material 
difficulties and permitted their exceptional gifts to function 


without waste. 
Fora La Fouuetre. 


Two Views of Erasmus 


Erasmus, by J. Huizinga, Translated by P. 8. Allen, 
in The Great Hollanders series, edited by Edward W. 
Bok. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Erasmus, a Study of his life, ideals and place in his- 
tory. By Preserved H. Smith. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $4.00. 


BIOGRAPHER indulges, perforce, in autobiog- 

raphy. He is generally of less importance than the 
subject of his work, and apart from facts, dates and en- 
vironments, can give his readers merely his own inter- 
pretation of the genius whom he would describe. The 
panorama open to the mind of Erasmus cannot be seen 
by every eye; the world will probably have to wait some 
time for an adequate appreciation of his talents. Mean- 
while, any contribution to a better understanding of him 
is welcome. 

The later and smaller of the two volumes before the 
reviewer is by a compatriot of Erasmus, J. Huizinga, 
professor of history in the University of Leyden. It is 
the opening volume of a new series, Great Hollanders, 
projected by Edward W. Bok. Mr. Bok explains that 
since the countries of the world are drawing nearer to- 
gether as a result of the War and a new interest has been 
focussed on Holland, it is appropriate to treat in a group 
a few of those important figures in the history of the 
Netherlands whose influence played a large part in the 
development of American institutions. Erasmus is first 
in this list. ; 

If the reader scents in this preface the familiar odor 
of propaganda, he will be happily, or unhappily, disap- 
pointed in the book itself. Except for the information 
that the Holland of Erasmus’s day is not, geographically, 
what Americans know as Holland, nothing in Professor 
Huizinga’s volume is pointed at conditions in our country. 
The story of Erasmus is presented, with due considera- 
tion of the labors of Dr. P. S. Allen, in a clear and 
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matter-of-fact style. The translation, despite occasion, 
lapses into unidiomatic and even ridiculous English, off, i” 
no impediment to the reader’s understanding. The x, I 
thor’s estimate of Erasmus agrees in the main with view [me 
expressed by Roman Catholic historians. On the whol, J” 
though the book shows evidence of a careful study o fe 
Erasmus and exhibits a sane and sympathetic attitu, 
towards Protestants and Catholics alike, there is little 1 th 
justify its publication. American readers in search of ; " 
brief, authoritative and stimulating account of Erasmy fm’ 
can more profitably turn to the last edition of the Encyclo. Ss 


paedia Britannica, wherein is printed the essay of a ma 
of letters, Mark Pattison, revised by a scholar, Dr. P.§ Ch 
Allen. How the present volume will strengthen the bong ; 
between Holland and America or hasten the day of uni. 
versal peace it is hard to see. 

In the second of our volumes, the author, who is pr. 
fessor of history in Cornell University, writes an inter. 
esting and well-documented account in a decent style 
He has mastered what others have written about Erasmy 
and with copious translations, some of them his own, ix 
describes his hero in what is often the best way, by alloy. 
ing him to speak for himself. Some of the poems ar 
done into rough-shod verse, adequate to the original ani 
generally pleasing, except when “melodies” rhymes with 
“ancient Greece,” and when Orpheus, also in the exigen- 
cies of rhyme, presents Skelton with a guitar. The author 
pursues his theme into learned foot-notes and excursuses, 
The volume, topped off with a full bibliography and; 
serviceable index, bears the aspect of a standard work 

The aim of Professor Smith is threefold. He fir 
would sum up the many new facts bearing on the life 
of Erasmus; he would then exhibit the genius of hi 
rational piety; and finally, he would explain, by the 
ample of his career, the intricate relation of Renaissance 
to Reformation. The first of these aims has been per 
formed, so far as the reviewer is capable of judging 
exceedingly well; the resuit does not radically change th 
picture of Erasmus that previous writers have draw. 
The third and largest of the problems is handled wit 
the acumen that we expect from a philosophical historia 
like Professor Smith. Erasmus becomes a symbol of tk 
course of history; he illustrates in his own experience 
the tendencies which, springing from the Renaissance, led 
first towards the Reformation and then away from it. If 
Erasmus is thus a microcosm of his times, one might sett 
in that fact a justification of his attitude. Not so Profe 
sor Smith, who believes in the righteousness of the Refor 
mation and the nobility of Luther’s character, despite is 
faults. The strongest part of the book is the descripta 
of the final conflict between Erasmus and Luther ove 
the freedom of the will and the still deeper issues whit 
aligned Protestants against Catholics in mortal strift 
Erasmus emerges from the encounter, as Professor Smit 
narrates it, with no stain of cowardice on his escutcheos 
His genial urbanity, which can condense into tartnes 4 
times, shines out against the boorishness of Luther’s savagt 

temper; the desire to throw his opponent’s treatise unde 
the bench is not the most subtle form of repartee. 4 
does not answer Erasmus’s remark that he could wi 
Luther a better disposition, were the latter not so ¥ 
satisfied with the one that he had. 

No less stimulating is the analysis of Erasmus’s P 
gram of rational piety, which mutatis mutandis is * 
day, asserts Professor Smith, the faith professed by 
circles of our cultivated classes. Whether Erasmus ' 
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yivus would subscribe to that faith, I have my doubts. 
[ doubt also whether Professor Smith is correct in think- 
ing Erasmus’s religion a code of life unembarrassed by 
creed. Surely his “philosophy of Christ” contains dogma, 


ews 
hole, HM unless we reserve that term for some article of belief that 
Y of MM neans to us a kind of rigid nonsense. Erasmus, no less 


than his master St. Jerome, who likewise, according to 


le to IME professor Smith is “undogmatic,” cherished both the prin- 
ofa ciple of belief and acreed. It would seem, further, that 
smus f+ Jeast in the controversy on Transubstantiation, Erasmus 
yclo HM -esorted for authority not to the Bible, and in particular, 
mat HB not to one’s private interpretation of the Bible, but to the 
P. SM Church. 

bonds 


The gravest defect of the book is the author’s incapa~ 
city to discuss humanism. “To distil the lessons of the 
classics and of the early Christian writings,” he can de- 


> pr ME Jare, “and then to instil them into the minds of youth, 
ad seemed to that and to many subsequent generations the 
style 


highest wisdom. . . Nowadays the old authors so familiar 
to our fathers have become little more than the ghosts of 
their former selves; and like the shades seen by Odysseus 
jn the underworld, they revive to life and warmth only 
when they drink blood,—that of the unappreciative youths 
d maidens still sacrificed to them in our schools.” The 
ghosts of antiquity would find little blood to satisfy their 


xiget- MM appetite in the present volume. They would not under- 
iuthor Hii rand the statement, for instance, that “Socrates and the 
rsusts Mi ancient world in general ‘maintained’ a disparaging esti- 
and 1M mate of natural science.” Horace would learn with some 


amusement that the liturgical opening of his sermon to 
e rising generation,—‘“‘odi profanum volgus et arceo”— 
was intended to cultivate that haughty contempt of the 
mob that led in Erasmus’s day to the Peasants’ Revolt. 
rasmus in relating how somebody pointed him out to 
the toll-collector with the words ottés éotw éxeivos 


e life 
of bs 
he er 
issanct 


n Pe Mis thinking, I should imagine, of Pliny, who tells a similar 
dging MR anecdote about himself and justifies his jubilation by that 
a ‘eof Demosthenes, when the old woman exclaimed obtés 
raw, 


ott Anpoodévns The ghost of Pliny would expect from 
our author a more enlightening comment than the bare 
foot-note “Greek,” —Greek it is to the reader. Erasmus 
himself, for he deserves a place among the Latin Classics, 
would not at all relish the manner in which certain of 
his poems are here published for the first time. It is a 
sorry editio princeps, especially after the author’s con- 
descending remarks about Aldus’s editions, “deficient as 


1 witt 
storia 
of tk 
erienct 
ce, led 
it. If 
ht seth 


-roft-Milbsome of them may seem in the light of modern scholar- 
~ ship.” Modern scholarship as here exhibited would make 
pite i 


Aldus turn in his grave. In the three poems printed, 
amounting to eighty lines in all, there are fourteen gross 
ors in punctuation or the form of words, besmirching 
¢ page and mangling the text. In particular, if Profes- 
or Smith had known that Virgil had entursted the editing 
of his poems to Varius and Tucca, he would not have 
emended” these names in one of the poems or identified 
hem, after a painful search, with acquaintances of Eras- 
mus. If he had likewise seen that Virgil is represented 

speaking the lines, he would have solved the mystery 
of the name Malleolus, who was riot Erasmus’s friend 
Batt(!) but Paulus Malleolus, an editor of Virgil’s 
works in 1498. Above all, had Professor Smith a thor- 
cugh and sympathetic acquaintance with the Classics, he 
would have vastly improved his account of the Praise of 
Folly, a book hermetically sealed to one who cannot de- 
ect the Horatian quality of its wit or its delicate parodies 
of ancient literary settings. A patronizing attitude tow- 
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ards the dead languages is not the best preparation for 
understanding or interpreting Erasmus. 

Similar observations on the Middle Ages show a corre- 
sponding inappreciativeness of their merits. When it is 
declared that the only subjects taught in the mediaeval 
period “except a little barbarous Latin, had been dialectic 
and Aristotelian philosophy,” certain mediaeval ghosts 
could smile with surprise,—Lupus Servatus, Gerbert, Hil- 
debert of Tours, John of Salisbury, Jeun de Meun, to 
name no more. The reader also rubs his eyes on noting 
the statement that in Erasmus’s day “few works of high 
merit had as yet been produced in any European vernac- 
ular.” The authors of the Song of Roland and the 
Romance of the Rose, Dante and Chaucer, Boccaccio and 
Petrarch,—and others—will assemble in a ghostly troupe 
to enquire whether “high merit” may not be predicated 
of certain works of theirs. Professor Smith apparently 
concludes that as these are mediaeval authors they are 
outside the region of his topic. But the relation of Latin 
to the vernaculars as a literary medium, which is his im- 
mediate concern, cannot be discussed without a considera- 
tion of these and other writers who had wrestled with the 
problem long before Erasmus was born. Finally, in Pro- 
fessor Smith’s account of the reconciliation of Pagan cul- 
ture with Christian teaching sought by Erasmus, we miss 
some indication of the fact that the program of Chris- 
tian humanism had been given a definite form in the 
standard work of Lactantius in the fourth century and 
had remained the guiding principle in education through- 
out the Middle Ages. Erasmus was not attracted to § 
Jerome because his letters are “full of Roman life and 
couched in easy Latin” or because he found him “the least 
theological of the theologians” or “a man of the world 
among saints” or a “pure Latinist among barbarians.” 
There is a grain of truth in each of these epithets, but in 
combination they produce an impression that Erasmus 
would have recognized as ridiculous. In short, Professor 
Smith is not strong in the periods of history that precede 
his immediate field of research. His book, while contain- 
ing valuable information and well pondered thought, 
presents but a partial survey of the genius of Erasmus, to 
whom the ancient authors were flesh of his flesh and bone 
of his bone. Unless one sips from the literature on which 
he fed, one may write round and about the books of Eras- 
mus interminably, but never get inside. 


E. K. Ranp. 


Chinese Culture and Art 


Chinese Painting as Reflected in the Thought and Art 
of Li Lung-Mien: 1070-1106, by Agnes E. Meyer. 
New York: Duffield and Company. $10.00. 


URING the reign of Louis XIV the European mind 
began to make its first real contact with Chinese 
civilization, although the path to China had intermittently 
closed and opened many times before. As was natural, 
the first traders in China brought back the things of trade 
—tea and porcelain, therefore known as china, and silks 
and lacquered wares, and during the eighteenth century 
the western world adopted various chinoiseries in art 
and thought. The landscape gardeners vented their ingenu- 
ity upon Chinese temples and pagodas; the architects used 
Chinese wallpapers; the furniture makers of London even 
manufactured a hybrid article that is now called Chinese 
Chippendale; and there is perhaps some reason to suspect 
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that the mandarinate established by Napoleon I was a 
more er less conscious adaptation of ancient Chinese insti- 
tutions, as Professor Patrick Geddes has suggested. 

These things entered into our daily life, and were 
absorbed, and China remained as far away as ever, since 
Europe knew Chinese civilization only by its own adapta- 


_ tions, deformities, and misconceptions. 


The introduction of Chinese culture into the West 
came with the French translation of the Chinese classics, 
in the eighteenth century; and it is only during the last 
generation that the work of sinologists has progressed far 
enough to give the common reader an occasional glimpse 
of its wealth, not merely in pholosophy and ethics, but 
in poetry, in criticism, in zsthetics. Mrs. Meyer’s present 
study of Chinese painting as reflected in the thought and 
art of Li Lung Mien is a vigorous contribution to our 
knowledge and intuition of Chinese culture; and although 
I am not competent to judge its scholarly qualities, I can 
affirm its interest and importance to those who are con- 
cerned with culture as a whole, and who realize how 
completely the Chinese have explored, and in many ways 
resolved, the spiritual dilemmas with which Europe has 
long been confronted. 

In Li Lung-Mien, who flourished in the Sung period, 
Mrs. Meyer sees an epitome of Chinese culture and art: 
through his life and work the Confucian, the Taoist, and 
the Buddhist mingled and became one. What do these 
three terms signify? In Confucianism the principles of 
positivism, of social solidarity, the orderly regulation of 
human activities, the service of the state, achieve their 
perfect expression. The Book of Etiquette becomes the 
book of life, and every activity of the spirit celebrates 
the life of men in their social relations. The idiosyn- 
crasies of experience and impulse are absorbed into the 
common aim of the community: every act is disciplined, 
and painting itself serves to bind the present with the 
past by recording meritorious incidents in the lives of sages 
and kings. 

To use a psychological cliché, Confucianism represents 
the extrovert phase of the Chinese spirit. Manners may 
harden into empty formality, thought may become a repeti- 
tion of platitudes, art itself may become stereotyped and 
dry, and a meticulous bureaucracy may seek to bind every 
activity in a sleek coil of red tape—but the spirit still 
faces outward and proclaims its conquest over the original 
brutishness of Nature and Man. 

Hard upon Confucius followed Laotse, with his doc- 
trine of Taoism, and in the Taoist reaction against all the 
disciplines and fidelities of the Confucian ideal we see 
its complement and antithesis. The distinction between 
Confucian and Taoist seems to correspond roughly to our 
Western distinction between classic and romantic, partic- 
ularly when we associate romanticism with the free under- 
standing ef natural phenomena, which in art brought 
back landscape painting, and in thought led away from the 
traditional study of the humanities and into the domain of 
the physical sciences. With the cultural history of China 
in mind we can puncture the curious fallacy that Professor 
Irving Babbitt has so persistently preached, namely, that 
romanticism is a peculiar aberration of the Western mind, 
due largely to the influence of a horrid, shameless creature 
named Rousseau. On the contrary, we see that Taoism is 

as deeply rooted in human nature as Confucianism; for it 
represents the inevitable introversion that follows when 
the spirit is overpowered by circumstances, when the estab- 
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lished social order is being disrupted by war, revoluti 
and internal disintegration; and when, in order to presery, 
itself, the spirit must “return to Nature,” and take 
world as it finds it, since it has lost the power, for 4 
moment, to modify either itself or its environment. 

We who live in the midst of political confusion 
disappointment will perhaps find the Taoist philoso); 
particularly ingratiating; for it emphasizes the sal vati, 
of the individual in a disrupted social order. The Sevy 
Wise Men of the Bamboo Grove, who lived in the thi 
century, A. D., are the embodiment of the Taoist menu 
ity; and in the paintings of the time, as Mrs. Meyer tely 
us, “we have a rudely masculine world that prefers for 
abode the remote fastnesses of nature, where ceremoy 
yields to utter freedom. The emperor is no longer 
center of this universe; and if he appears at all, it is ny 
as the revered Son of Heaven but as the representative 
all the world’s imperfections. The court is distant xj 
abjured; and man’s relationship to man is not the nobly 
aim of life, but a burden from which only the unfailiy 
and unchanging forest solitude is a refuge and a releas 
Mrs. Meyer reprints a classic letter from one of the phi 
osophers of the Grove, severing friendship with a 
who has offered him an official post, and giving his reas 
for his determination to remain aloof from public lif 
it expresses complete disgust with all that the State requi 
of its servants, and disillusion towards all the rewards the 
it offers. Live simply: free yourself from conventice 
harmonize your aspirations with nature, and if life be si 
unbearable, get drunk! These are the injunctions of t 
extreme Taoist: and there are perhaps worse ways ¢ 
meeting defeat! 

Buddhism combined both these points of view 
placed them upon another plane. It took the Confuc 
ideal of social service and adapted it to the routine of 
elaborate ecclesiastical organization; it accepted the T: 
notion of renunciation, but applied it, not to society but 
the universe. Whatever the original aims of Buddhis 
were, this was the way in which it seems to have reacts 
to Chinese society; and its practical effects went possi 
all the deeper for the reason that its precepts and ce: 
monies, like those of Christianity, touched the cultivate 
and artisans as well as the scholars, artists, and bureaucrat 
Mrs. Meyer appears to resent both the influence of Bul 
dhism and the importance certain scholars have attach 
to it in relation to Chinese art; for her Confucianism # 
Taoism form the warp and woof of the Chinese mini 
and Buddhism is merely a foreign thread that gives 
added color to the fabric. I suspect a pragmatic biasi 
Mrs, Meyer’s philosophy which leaves out of account, 
incomprehensible and stupid, any religion which turns: 
back upon both Nature and Man; but nihilism is just 
plainly justified by circumstances as either extroversion 
introversion, when the great mass of men can neither 
upon their social order nor fall back upon themselves { 
comfort and consolation. Even an extreme Taoism 
posit a social order firm enough to plant its crops and pr 
its grapes; and when this becomes uncertain, men 
naturally withdraw more completely from their ¢ 
concerns, in order to continue to live at all. 

All this serves only as an introduction to Li Lug 
Mien himself. He reaped the fruits of three ways 
living; and in his painting he turns from one set of thet 
to another. As a Confucian he served as a minor official 
as a Taoist, he spent a good part of his life in a count 
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reat; as a Buddhist scholar, he mingled with practising 
a. .ddhists and treated their religion and their personal 
oibles with that gentle ironic indulgence which Anatole 
rance accords to the worthies of the Roman Church. 
Slowly, piece by piece, Mrs. Meyer puts together a mosaic 
t of which the life and art of Li Lung-Mien finally 
»merges—firm, humane, zsthetically masterful. 

I am too ignorant of Chinese art to offer any opinion 
her than Mrs. Meyers’s as to his relative place; he would 
m, however, to stand in relation to the more original 
sic painters somewhat the way in which Poussin, per- 
ys, stands in relation to the secular and religious tradi- 
sons of the Renaissance, before they were finally dis- 
i, But this is only a conjecture. Mrs. Meyers has 
itten an enjoyable book; every page gives evidence of 
iligent research and a sensitive intelligence; and it is all 
he more Valuable as a commentary upon Li Lung-Mien 
cause so much more than his scant history and his isolated 
hievement are considered. The typography, the repro- 
uctions, and the format all deserve a word of praise. 
Lewis MumrForp. 


Rural Diagnosis and 
Therapeuthics 


Rural Texas, by William B. Bizzell. New York: 
he Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The Farmer and His Farm, by Frank App and Carl 
ymond Woodward. New York: Harcourt Brace and 
ompany. $2.00. 

Rural Social Problems, by Charles Josiah Galpin. New 
ork: The Century Company. $2.00. 

A Christian Program for the Rural Community, by 
enyon L. Butterfield. New York: George H. Doran 
ompany. $1.50. 
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\ GRICULTURE and country life in America have 
. come to be pathological subjects. Symptoms of 
, POssOisease are varied and therefore lead to varieties of diag- 
ind cOMMMBsis, Prices for farm products are too low: economic 
ait vatiimptom. Life in the rural community is too unattractive 
‘eauct@@® halt the drift to cities: social symptom. The country 
urch is decaying: religious and ethical symptoms. The 
mer must indeed be a hardy specimen if he can with- 
nd the revelation of so much disease. Perhaps he ought 
to be censured if in the midst of his pathological be- 
iiderment he turns to patent medicines. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, dean of country life publicists, 
undertaken the task of editing a series of volumes 
ich aim to present factual pictures of our rural states 


p reace 


is JUS Sd provinces. Rural Texas is the fourth and best volume 
version GM the series. The treatment of topographic, climatic, 
rither nomic and social factors is clear and adequate. Inter- 
selves {tations of statistical facts are neither optimistic enough 


classify Mr. Bizzell as an apologist nor sufficiently 
imistic to place him among the gloom-dispensers. He 
ertains high hopes for the future agriculture of Texas 
his hopes are conditioned by unsolved problems. As 
sident of the state College of Agriculture, he occupies 
Position of strategic leadership in the state’s agricul- 
al affairs, a position which he has already enhanced by 
geous and liberal policies. 

he Farmer and His Farm is a problem-solving volume, 
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and as the title indicates, directs attention to those inti- 
mate affairs with which the individual farmer is con- 
cerned. Acquiring, financing and managing a farm enter- 
prise are the chief problems upon which technical advice: 
is offered. The emphasis is consequently economic al- 
though the human or social factor is not entirely neglected. 
An important omission under the discussion of acquiring 
a farm must be noted: no mention is made of codperative 
ventures in land settlement, means of acquiring owner- 
ship of land which may still be too unconventional for 
inclusion by economists. The economic theory of the 
authors as applied to the farm is on the whole traditional 
and academic in spite of the fact that it appears to be 
based upon considerable empirical data. The present 
significance of codperative marketing of farm products 
is not adequately reflected in the brief chapter of ten pages 
devoted to this subject. The peculiar merit of this volume 
is its simplicity of style and directness of approach. 

Dr. Galpin proceeds from a basis of occupational psy- 
chology to ensuing sociological facts. His focus is upon 
the farmer, not the farm; upon human, not economic 
factors. . Proceeding in this manner, from the inside out- 
ward, from human to environmental factors, he is led 
to an unequivocal statement of rural hope. He has faith 
in the farmer, in the wholesome and stimulating environ- 
ment of the farmer, and therefore in the ultimate achieve- 
ment of rural culture. If the researches which he con- 
ducts under the auspices of the United States Department 
of Agriculture do not fully authenticate his promising 
hopes for the good life, he finds justification in a long- 
time point of view. This is as it should be since the 
method of delimited statistical research inevitably pro- 
duces short-time, static and partial pictures. It does, how- 
ever, require courage to speak of “brutalizing averages 
of crude statistics” even though one must call in Denmark 
as an aid to faith. Rural Social Problems should be read 
by all who, under the influence of moody modern fiction, 
have become dejected over country life. Dr. Galpin 
equals Hamsun in his devotion to the country but trans- 
lates his devotion in terms of a renaissance which is the 
exact opposite of the Hamsunian mode. Dr. Galpin’s con- 
cept of the “social” is sufficiently inclusive to transcend 
the social worker’s “standard of living” and to include 
such items as “rural art.” If the above portrays too much 
of the pollyanic, the version is justified by contrast; Dr. 
Galpin dodges no facts but he stands almost alone in 
voicing the note of sustained rural optimism. He has 
written a readable, penetrating and stimulating book 
which surveys the rural social problem in broader terms 
than it has hitherto been accorded. 

The subject of President Butterfield’s Fondren Lecture 
for 1923, a Christian Program for the Rural Community, 
offered opportunities for both diagnosis and prescription. 
President Butterfield’s interests and habits of thought are 
primarily prescriptive, and the occasion hence brought 
forth his theory of applying Christian principles to rural 
economy. The Christian principles which, in his opinion, 
need application in the rural field are (a) the worth of 
personality, (b) brotherhood, (c) service, (d) love, and 
(e) faith; in effective consummation these principles are 
viewed as Christian Democracy in action. The application 
of these principles is postulated upon the assumption that 
the church may itself become Christian, an assumption 
which is none too assuring in view of current institutional- 
ism. Church leaders might, institutionalism to the con- 
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May Sinclair Arnold Waterk 


May Sinclair has contributed many vital characters to 
ature. Her “Mary Olivier” will never be forgotten, and 
we have “Arnold Waterlow,” a character destined tp 





i ; ; ; eee a : come just as famous in his way as “Mary Olivier” be 
aa re in her’s. 

+ ita | \ Miss Sinclair has put into this fascinating story of a man’s life all her profound knowle 

' it ‘ human nature — her sheer love of human elements — touching an intensity in which you| 








yourself completely. 


-. fae rf a 

ey Eden Phillpotts 
ae Redcliff 
hii Mr. Phillpotts has painted another delightful picture of Eng- 
‘in. lish life, but this time it is a little fishing village on the Devon 
is jee coast. Men and women, rich and poor, young and old, simple 
hee wisdom, homely philosophy, love, death, pomp, and misfortune 
; . —all in an element of genial, gentle, persuasive humor. 











: i | $2.50 

i He | ; The story of a boy who grew up, but who was not a man unt 
rs tL he Margaret learned that he must stand or fall by himself alone. The love 
RieIR Oo Ashmun girl was his teacher. 

Aa Es Miss Ashmun has endowed a passionate story with genuine‘ 
pe eter ye a The Lake acters and handled both with great power and craftsmanship. § 








eek Stella Benson 
iy Be Pipers and a Dancer V TaVliar 


PN Bg Stella Benson’s character drawing has been described as com- 


















Piet ag bining the best qualities of the cartoon and etching, and in Politics B 
B ihe | this new novel she has given us another keen and exact study 

prea The novel, in a Chinese setting, is distinguished in a marked contact with bd 

E eaP degree by the “treasurable phrase, brilliantly sly soube tne tie need 


characterization, and fantastic humor” which American politics. | 
William Rose Benet describes as entirely Miss given the opportuni 
Benson’s own. $2.00 workings of the cout 
purpose of this book. 


. William Stearns Davis nie 90 
The Beauty of the Purple _ 


A thrilling historical romance of Constantinople in cag wed 
the Eighth Century. 
Events tumble one upon another—tense and eager 
to the last word—settings of gorgeous colors and THEMAC 
historic interest—in all a remarkably interesting 


story and characterized by “that something” which NEW YORK CHICAGO 
makes it worth while. $2.50 
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Jwin Arlington Robinson Collected Poems 


hinson is to-day acclaimed not only the greatest living American 
but one of the really great poets that this country has produced. 


originality, conciseness, and genius he belongs to that small group 
merican poets who have really made literature. This is because 


n has dared to be himself. 


He pitts his own laws, as genius should, and is far too individual , Pa 
et tangled up in ‘schools and rules and rubbish’.”—New York Herald. hah 
$3.00 ye 


St. John Ervine 


The Organized Theatre 


Mr. Ervine admits his own discontent with the present condition 
of the theatre in England and pleads for an organized and endowed 
theatre which, he says, will have to be built up from the ruins of 
the repertory theatre, and should be a civic institution rather than 
the institution of any one section of the community. $1.75 








W. Pp If the infectious fun of Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, Samuel McCord 

CMCe  Crothers, Stephen Leacock, Heywood Broun, and the other merry- 
makers of this company does not bring laughter, then, indeed, is it 
ays by Present time to establish the “Chair of Nonsense” extolled by Burgess John- 








uine ¢ , son. But drollery and satire are not the only moods engendered by 
ip. § Day Writers these commentaries. $2.00 
¥ | William Bennett Munro 
, . Rate a 
‘al White Personality in Politics 
y Reformers, Bosses, and Leaders: What They Do and How They Do It 
tics Business The author shows that many current notions with reference 
= to politics as a practical art are without any foundation in fact, 
own @ampal writer, who is In close and demonstrates that individual personality plays a larger 
h bole people, has realized for part in politics than any other factor. The chapter on Re- 
ed faffmmsily understood survey of formers explains why Reform so often fails; the chapter on 
2 Bec robe a ged and abu Bosses explains why Bossism so often triumphs. $1.50 
oul ieve t 1s ” 
ok $2.00 Richard Hooker 
rifgiber 90th The Story of an Independent 
Newspaper 












The inspirational history of that 
You Php a find thermometer of public opinion,“ The 
Springfield Republican.” Born of the 
Revolution—peaceful, political, demo- 


COMPANY ses¢7--¢= 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO tury, it has now completed one hundred 
years of nation-wide influence. $2.00 
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trary, profit by President Butterfield’s social wisdom 
scattered throughout this small volume and appearing in 
such pregnant sentences as: “Can I say more to emphasize 
the conviction that all of this Christian program for farm 
interests must be applied in the local units, the little farm 
communities, or else it is a nearly useless scrap of paper?” 
President Butterfield’s program leaves the reader with an 
unmistakably satisfying glow, but it also leaves him with 
many doubts. To state principles and then to ask for 
their application is a deductive process. What Christianity 
needs above all else is inductive verification of its principles 
—verification which stands on the solid ground of human 
experience and not upon historic authority. Christian 
principles must be rediscovered and recreated before they 


can be applied. 
E. C. LinpEMan. 


The Eight Paradises 


The Eight Paradises: Travel Pictures in Persia, Asia 
Minor and Constantinople, by Princess G. V. Bibesco. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


S the Anglo-Saxon book of travel commonly prosaic 
and stodgy? Does the author dwell too precisely on 
the characteristics of his companions, and do the haps and 
mishaps of the road intrude too pertinaciously upon the 
reader’s attention? Are the means of travel allowed to 
usurp first place, and thus become the end? Do we hug 
the ground so closely that we forget the atmosphere which 
hovers above it? It all this be true, if we feel our short- 
comings and regret them, then we should have a ready 
welcome for a book written in another tradition and an- 
other language, enveloped in a different racial tempera- 
ment, and directed toward a wholly disparate effect. 
On such terms we meet Princess Bibesco as she journeys 
through Teheran, Ispahan, Trebizond and Constantinople 
and the minor “paradises” that lie between. She may 


‘please us, and please us mightily—unless we decide that 


she has gone to quite the other extreme, and put a whole 
world between her pole and ours. For the book is a con- 
scious work of art. The author is after the necessary 
unified impression, and such an object, of course, involves 
its rigors and exactions. Her Orient is a garden—or a 
succession of gardens. She concentrates all her powers on 
the production of a homogeneous and harmonious work 
of art, and it is doubtless as such that the result was 
crowned by the French Academy. Yet the hard-headed 
and literal-minded reader of another race may pose a 
query or two: Who accompanied her? It is difficult to 
make out. What were the means of locomotion? Indi- 
cations are scanty. What were the homely accidents of 
the road? ‘They are touched upon infrequently and are 
passed over very lightly. What references to matters 
political and economic in an East now stirring to new life? 
Next to none. What details of the actual social life of 
the day? Mostly glimpses at the harems of two or three 
important personages, and chafferings with tradespeople 
who are brought in by the servants, as “the shops which 
are open to all comers do not aspire to our custom.” ‘The 
persisting atmosphere is that of a dreamy, romantic, well- 
flowered enclosure, supplemented by a persevering suffu- 
sion of glamor and by the recital of congruous legends. 
We know the thing cannot be “true.” It is a marvel of 
selection, rejection and adjustment, all to one predeter- 
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mined effect and end, and all produced as we rather f anc 
the South Sea idyls of Frederick O’Brien must have bee, 
produced. Artifice reigns. One often scents not so mud 
the garden as the hot house. Quintessence has been cay. 
ried to its highest; the perfume is a little too dense ang 
heavy. And through it all we doubt; the world is wise 
than in the days of Lalla Rookh. Or would it be wise; 
still to welcome an affectism that so amply supplies th 
lacune in our Occidental scheme of life? If we really 
need poetical abstractions passed through a temperament, 
we have them here. 

Ispahan and Constantinople are the book’s great “se, 
pieces.” The latter of the two is really presented as , 
city; the gardens are indeed present, yet the throbbing, re. 
pellent miscellany of a great Eastern metropolis manage 
to assert itself, despite the author’s trend toward the por- 
tically indefinite. This method and its deficiencies ar 
felt in the pages devoted to that Persian religious reformer, 
the Bab. His date is left indeterminate; and as for his 
tenets. “it is well not to repeat what he said, but the women 
wept for joy at hearing him and the multitude of men 
round his shadow grew silently.” ‘Yet the author makes 
amends for this by finishing, in words more precisely her 
own, with such a penetrating reflection as this: “Young 
man of Persia, or Arabia, or Judza, Messiah of Asia, can 
it be that in this quarter of the globe thou art born again 
periodically, even, as certain flowers, denizens of the 
region?” 


October 1, 1924 


Henry B. Futuer. 


[Nore.—Caxton’s Ovyde, reviewed in the last issue of The 
New Republic as an English publication, is also published ia 
America by Houghton, Mifflin Company.] 





Contributors 


Harry ELMER Barnes, lecturer in history of thought and 
culture at the New School for Social Research, is 
author of a number of books on social and political 
history. 


Gerorce SouLe is director of the Labor Bureau, New York 
City, and the author of The New Unionism in the 
Clothing Industry (with J. M. Budish), The Intellec- 
tual and The Labor Movement, etc. 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones is head of the department of 
comparative literature at the University of Texas. 


Fora La FOLLETTE, actress and well-known public speaker, 
is the daughter of Senator Robert M. La Follette and 
wife of the playwright George Middleton. 


E. K. Ranp, professor of Latin at Harvard University, is 
the author of numerous articles on classical and me- 
dizval subjects, and has edited and translated Boethius’ 
Opuscula Sacra and Consolatio Philosophiae. 


Lewis Mumrorp is the author of The Story of Utopias. 
His latest book, Sticks and Stones: An Interpretation 
of American Architecture and Civilization, has just 
been published by Boni and Liveright. 


E, C, LinpDEMAN, formerly a teacher of sociology, is author 
of The Community, Social Discovery, etc. 


Henry B. FuLier is the author of The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani, The Chatelaine of La Trinité, On the 
Stairs, Bertram Cope’s Year, etc., and a book of verse, 
Lines Long and Short. 
























Ready in October 


Eo WOODROW 
» Wiser The Man, His Times, and 
eS the His Task 


William Allen White 
A frank appraisal of Woodrow 
Wilson both as man and President. 
Impartial, incisive, keenly analyt- 
ical, and as vividly readable as 
fiction. Illus. 


















MODERN FRENCH 
te MUSIC 
see E. B. Hill 






Authoritatively traces the 
development of French mu- 
sic from Chabrier and 







y her Fauré to Erik Satie and 
oung “The Group of Six.” 








THE PLEASURES OF 

ARCHITECTURE 
C. and A. Williams-Ellis 
A series of delightful pa- 
pers for the reader who 
wishes a general knowledge 
of this fascinating subject. 
Illus. $3.50 








THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY THEATRE 
Frank Vernon 
Essays on the present 
tendencies of the theatre, 
with an introduction by 
John Drinkwater. $1.50 

















HELIODORA 


“H. D.” 

“Verse of crystal beauty. 
H. D. stands quite alone 
among the new poets.”— 
N. Y. Times. $1.50 













Life and Letters of 
EMILY DICKINSON 
M t} Di | _ Bi | . 
“A book of American liter- 
ary biography that should not 
be overlooked. The letters are 


of transcendent and enduring 
charm.”—-N. Y. Post. 









$5.00 






















Illus. $4.00 Ti} 










































Illus. $4.00. 
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the Decade 


The Little 
French Girl 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

“A lovely and truth telling 
book. Alix, the heroine, is an 
enchanting creature. I am lost 
in admiration of the deftness 
of touch which makes her at 
once the typical representative 
of her country and at the same 
time an individual human be- 
ing.”"—DOROTHY CAN- 
FIELD FISHER in The 
Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

“It has given me the pro- 
foundest pleasure. Close- 
packed, poignant, vivid, it is at 
the same time a piece of ex- 
quisite psychological explora- 
tion.” —-KATHERINE 
FULLERTON GE- 
ROULD. 

“Surpassing perfection of 
workmanship.” — GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD. 

“The most important book 
we have read of the current 
season in fiction.”—WN. Y. 
World. $2.00 

“Subtle, entertaining, engross- 
ing."—N. Y. Post. $2.00. 


































SOCIAL POLITICS 
in the United States 
Fred E. Haynes 
“There could hardly be better 


reading in a campaign year.”— 
Review of Reviews. $3.50. 














HISTORY 


| one of the chief ornaments [iil 










ee — i} 


THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


Frederic L. Paxon 


The first complete history of 
the American frontier from 1763 









to 1893. A permanent contribu- 
tion to American historical writ- 


With maps. $6.00 























RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


Sir W. F. Petrie 


A companion book to |} 
“Social Life in Ancient 
Egypt”; a study of a most 
fascinating phase of Egyp- 
than life. Illus. $2.00 


THE FALL OF THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC 


Hendrick W. Van Loon 


_ A new edition with de- 
lightful pen-and-ink illus- 
trations by the author. | 

Illus. $5.00 | 










































































MEDIEVAL PEOPLE 


Eileen Power iH 

The life of the peasant fill 

and the middle classes de- | 
h scribed vividly and with 

i profound knowledge. 

Illus. $2.00 


















HER CIRCLE } 
Lewis Melville 
A sprightly biography of 






LADY SUFFOLK AND 
| 





of the Court of George IT. 








PARTY BATTLES ji} 
OF THE JACKSON jij 
PERIOD Hi 
Claude G. Bowers ff 

A New Popular Edition of Hi} 
this brilliant biographical study 
called by Senator Beveridge “‘as 


fascinating as a novel of Du- 
mas. $2.00. ii 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


' Anthropology, Ethnology 


Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, by James 
H. Breasted. Chicago University. $4.00. 

The Mongol in our Midst, by F. G. Crookshank. Dut- 
ton. $1.50. 

Elephants and Ethnologists, by Elliot-Smith. Dutton. 

$1.50. 

Vanishing Africa, by Geheimrat Leo Frobenius, trans- 
lated from the German by Dr. Beatrice Bickel. As- 
sociated Publishers. 

The Character of Races, by Ellsworth Huntington. 
Scribner. $6.00. 

Primitive Religion, by Robert H. Lowie. Boni & Live- 
right. $3.50. 

Human Origins, by George Grant MacCurdy. Two 
vols. Appleton. $10.00. 

The Growth of Civilization, by W. J. Perry. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

The Origin of Magic and Religion, by W. J. Perry. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Medicine, Magic and Religion, by W. H. R. Rivers. 
Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Race Myth, by Theophile Simar. Seltzer. $4.00. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


Fifty Drawings, by Alastair. Knopf. $15.00. 

Roerich, by Leonid Andreyev. Brentano. $30.00. 

Expressionism, by Herman Bahr. A. & C. Boni. $5.00. 

The Uncéllected Works of Aubrey Beardsley. Dodd, 
Mead. $12.50. 

A History of Sculpture, by George Henry Chase and 
Chandler Rathfon Post. Harper. $4.00. 

Old French Colour Prints, by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. 
Minton, Balch. $20.00. 

Stage Folk, by Alfred Frueh. A. & C. Boni. $6.00. 

The Decorative Art of Frank Brangwyn, by Herbert 
Furst. Dodd, Mead. $17.50. 

Voyaging, by Rockwell Kent. Putnam. $7.50. 

Eighteenth Century Music, by Wanda Landowska. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A History of French Etching, by F. L. Leipnik. Dodd, 
Mead. $12.50. 

Leon Bakst, His Life and Art, by André Levinson. 
Brentano. $15.00. 

Famous Sculptors of America, by J. Walker McSpadden. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Sticks and Stones, by Lewis Mumford. Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Wagner as Man and Artist, by Ernest Newman. Knopf. 
$5.00. 

The Masters of Modern Art, by Walter Pach. Huebsch. 
$3.50. 

American Homes of Today, by Augusta Owen Patterson. 
Macmillan. 

The Best Moving Pictures of 1923-1924, Edited by 

Robert E. Sherwood. Small, Maynard. $2.50. 
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Biography 
A Story Teller’s Story, by Sherwood Anderson. Huebsd 
$3.00. 
Life and Letters of John Muir, by William Bade. Ty, 
vols. Houghton, Mifflin. $7.50. 
Henry Thoreau, Bachelor of Nature, by Léon Bazj, 
gette. Harcourt. $4.00. 
The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx, by M. Bee, 
Small, Maynard. $1.50. 
Marie Antoinette, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam. $5.00. 
The Letters of James Boswell, Edited by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Two vols. Brick Row Book Sho 
$50.00. 
Memoirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs. Dial Pres, 
$4.00. 
General Botha, by Earl Buxton. Dutton. $5.00. 
Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 1839-186), 
Edited by Leonard Huxley. Doubleday, Page. $5.0) 
The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell. Dial Press. $5.00, 
Memories and Adventures, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Little, Brown. $4.50. 
Marie Dressler, by Herself. McBride. $3.00. 
Napoleon, by Elie Faure. Knopf. $3.00. 
The Fugger News Letters, Edited by Victor von Klarwill 
Putnam. $6.00. 
David Wilmot: Free Soiler, by Charles R. Going. Ap 
pleton. $6.00. 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor, by Samuel Gompen 
Two vols. Dutton. 
Doctor Gorgas, by Marie D. Gorgas & Burton J. Her 
drick. Doubleday Page. $5.00. 
Fragments from My Diary, by Maxim Gorky. McBrik 
$3.00. 
Life of William Congreve, by Edmund Gosse. Scribner 
$2.50. 
Hernando de Soto, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Did 
Press. $2.50. 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz, by J. W. Hammond. Century. 
$4.00. 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters, by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.50. 
Intimate Letters of James Gibbons Huneker. Boni t 
Liveright. $7.00. 
Letters of Rosa Luxemburg to Karl and Luise Kautsi. 
McBride. $2.50. 
John Keats, by Amy Lowell. Two vols. 
Mifflin. $10.00. 
My Brother’s Face, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. 
Robert Owen, by Frank Podmore. Appleton. $5.00. 
Beatrice Cenci, by Corrado Ricci. Two vols. Boni 
Liveright. $10.00. 
Concentrated New England: A Sketch of Calvin Cod 
idge, by Kenneth L. Roberts. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 
C.K.S. An Autobiography, by Clement K. Shortt 
Doran. $3.50. 
Presenting—Morris Gest, by Samuel Spewack. Brentano 
$3.50. 
Through Thirty Years: 1892-1922—a Personal Narr 





Houghton, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


are able to present here only a partial listing of their publications of the season. The 
Scribner Fall List is one which touches every field of literature, notably biography, science, 
letters, art, religion, and fiction. A complete announcement will be sent on request. 








From the jacket of 
The Dark Cloud 
By Thomas Boyd 


The author of *“Through the Wheat"* has 
written a chronicle of adventure on the St. 











Arthur Train’s 
THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


|. Beer, Lawrence and Mississippil rivers in the 
brave and picturesque days of the age The success of His Cut~tpren'’s Cur~pren has prepared an enormous 
5.00. oe. ' public for work of importance and high interest from Arthur Train. 
hauncey October Publication And yet this novel sets a new standard for its author, for it is a splendid 
: or y P 
Kk Shop, achievement, an extraordinary advance even over its predecessor. 
7 Mary Rose cA play Now on sale at all bookstores—$2.00 
1 Pres, Si : 
By Sir James Barrie ~ 
). Boards, $1.00; leather, $1.75 J 5 
-\8llll The Faith of a Liberal am Galswontiy' 
$5.00 By Nicholas Murray Butler THE Ww HITE MON KEY 
Doyle et Merely to say that this story of the lives of young people of today re- 
Dogs and Men introduces several of the characters of ‘* The Forsyte Saga’’ is enough 
Mary Ansell to make thousands of readers look forward to it with the keenest 
arwill By ny ‘poe oe anticipation. As a novel it is, however, quite independent of Mr. 
7 aan chis shactilen coly of dale. Galsworthy's great opus. Published October 24. $2.00 
$1.50 _ 
. Ap : ; : : 
Just Published These Important Books Will be Published in October 
yM pers ; ; . 
| The Diary A Popular History of American Invention : vois. $10.0 
He f Dud. A fascinating narrative and a treasury of information. Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert 
ora e€ “4 : . 
Bride W 1 Points of View By Stuart P. Sherman 
rang er Spirited and witty discussion of the vital literary topics of the generation $2.0 
ribne. —— Burt Memoirs of an Editor By E. P. Mitchell 
Did shenether of * ie Soom By the man who put his impress upon the editorial page of the old New York Sun. +$4.5 
ry “ 
es; *s House” went to 
the West. His aim was to Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt 
tury, find some way of os | 
a living that wou c +e 
hime feet he sity of Cow es, 1870 1918 Iiustrated. $2.50 
Wolfe writing for moncy. Pee lonee to Theodore Roosevelt's older sister have the charm of the “Letters to His 
Eventually he became a ildren"’. 
“dude wrangler"’ and this 
if . . . *-* . 
MMR ferciasiag wed qice “G ~& ~—-Racial Realities in Europe —_By Lothrop Stoddard 
upon the narrative of his Struthers Burt The author of *“The Rising Tide of Color’’ surveys Europe from a wholly new viewpoint 
wutshy. Own carcer in this stran $3.00 





new profession of freaking in the Eastern 
tenderfoot. 


$3.00 


Cowboys North and 
South By Will James 


The cowboy’s story at its best, told by a 
cowboy in cowboy language, and illus- 
trated with the author's drawings. $3.50 


Greater France in Africa 


By Prof. Wm. M. Sloane: 
A survey of French colonial policy. $3.00 


Six Days of the Week By Henry van Dyke 


Dr. van Dyke offers the richest of his gifts in these little studies of life and living. $2.00 


The Character of Races By Ellsworth Huntington 
A deeply interesting study of the effect of environment on the racial character of man. $6.0 
Impressions of Great Naturalists 

By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


Friendship and intimate knowledge warm and inform these biographies and studies. $2.50 


The Genius of Style By W. C. Brownell 


The first book to appear in years from the pen of the distinguished critic. $2.00 
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Persia tive, by Henry Wickham Steed. Doubleday Page. Men Seen, by Paul Rosenfeld. Dial Press. $2.25. 
ays at $5.00. Blake and Milton, by Denis Saurat. Dial Press. $24 
$ ik Z et Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days, by Edward Larocque Anthony Trollope, by Hugh Walpole. Doran. $25 
fect awd wa Tinker. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. Poets of America, by Clement Wood. Dutton. 
AG Ey Reet el Mrs. Meynell and Her Generation, by Anne Kimball 
bed} a pees Tuell. Dutton. 
Hobie: i hi Mark T'wain’s Autobiography. ‘Two vols. Harper. 
[be a4 Ashe $10.00. Drama 
aE 3 ee Essays and Adventures of a Labor M. P., by Josiah Wedg- ‘The School of Princesses and Other Plays, by Jacim 
i, ae eet ys, by Jacin 
RRS e 1 deat | wood. Huebsch. $3.00. Benavente. Scribner. $2.50. 
RUE gto Woodrow Wilson: The Man, His Times, His Task, by Complete Plays of Chekhov, translated by Constang 
: Nea a dh William Allen White. Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00. Garnett. Two vols. Seltzer, $2.00 each. 
be ait, : Re The Educational, Literary and Public Papers of Woodrow Playwrights of the New American Theatre, by Thom, 
. 2 Wilson, Edited by Ray Stannard Baker and William E. H. Dickinson. Macmillan. p 
4 Dodd. First two vols.: 1875-1913. $7.00. The Actor’s Heritage, by Walter Prichard Eat, , 
: My Thirty Years’ Battle in the Ministry, by Rabbi Stephen Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00. : 


Sar9 
= eee 


S. Wise. Brentano. $4.00. 


Sigmund Freud: His Personality, His Teaching and His 


The Judge, by Maxim Gorky. McBride. $1.50. 
Gas: A Play, by Georg Kaiser. Small, Maynard. $1.) 


ray £9 pec Set 8+ : 
NE ONE 8 em ae) eam, RE aR ne dae 
‘ “ nate SENS Se eR rt 
: . ¥ . . aie eS 
dis ae " . 


Donald. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 











each volume. 

The Story of the World’s Literature, by John Macy. 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 

Clyde Fitch and His Letters, by Montrose J. Moses and 
Virginia Gerson. Little Brown. $4.00. 

Aspects of Modern Poetry, by Alfred Noyes. Stokes. 
2.00. 

tines of Great Naturalists, by Henry Fairfield Os- 
born. Scribner. $2.50. 

Figures in Modern Literature, by J. B. Priestley. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

Rimbaud, the Boy and the Poet, by Edgell Rickword. 


Knopf. $3.50. 


Ff bare School, by Fritz Wittels. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. The Best Plays of 1923-1924, Edited by Burns Mantis : 
hoe sm Small, Maynard. $2.50. P 
Perr ose » The Dark Hours, by Don Marquis. Doubleday Py All y 
Criticism, Belles Lettres, reer _ Se 
iB: ; Three Plays—A Mixed Foursome, The Desire § ’ 
y Literature Change, The Impossible Philanthropist, by Fram * 
fe | ‘ Literary Studies and Reviews, by Richard Aldington. Nielson. Huebsch. $1.50 each. ‘ 
et Rey ' Dial Press. $2.50. Complete Works of Eugene O’Neill. Twe vols. Ball Y 
Moni HES Complete Works of Ambrose Bierce. First two vols. & Liveright. $10.00. 
eh A. & C. Boni. $2.00 each. : 
ie Some Contemporary Americans: The Personal Equation E ‘ ' 
| He 4 in Literature, by Percy Holmes Boynton. University  Hconomics, Labor, Sociology 
Ae one B of Chicago. $2.00. a 
b iE tf Modern conan Writers, Edited by Ernest A. Boyd. An Outline of the British Labor Movement, by P : 
is Pe ae by First two vols.—James Branch Cabell, by Carl Van Blanshard. Doran. $1.50. a P 
et i aE Doren; Edith Wharton, by Robert Morss Lovett. Family Welfare Work ma Metropciitan Community, K 
i tL ee McBride. $1.25 each. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Chicago Universin 
rae i} e Ee } Bare Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford. Harper. $3.00. : $4.50. % , . 
retiring: || The Genius of Style, by W. C. Brownell. Scribner. ao Reform, by Isaac G. Briggs. Longman 
ee SPER Er | 2.00. Pie 
p ‘i oe . i h Definitions: Second Series, by Henry S. Canby. Harcourt. ap cre of Human Energy, by Thomas Nix . 
ue Pate i $2.00. __Carver. acmillan. $2.00. | 
iF at Re: | The Criticisms of John Keats, Edited by James Gould rhe Agricultural Crisis: 1920-1923, by R. R. Enfclil , 
bia: Cozzens. Brimmer. $1.50. Langues, hem. $3.50. ; 
: EES a * f The Modern German Novel, by Harvey W. Hewett- The causes of Industrial Unrest, by John A. Fit ‘ 
Hs ae i Thayer. Marshall Jones. $2.50. Harper. $3.00. ne a 
ne ane William Dean Howells, by Oscar W. Firkins. Harvard. Policies and Ideals of the British Labour Party, Edited a 
Vi Ht Bi Contemporary Criticisms of Dr. Samuel Johnson, His Richard W. Hogue. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. | 
re eye Works and His Biographers, Edited by John Ker Spit- A" Introduction to Economic Geography. Vol. I, by Wola 
ee ta bhi tal. Dutton. $6.00. lington D. Jones and Deuvent S. Whittlesey. Chica | 
Sais Contemporary French Literature (1870-1924), by René _ University. $4.00. Se c 
EL elgs fall Lalou. Translated by William Aspenwall Bradley. 1 ‘7 pags Workers, by Louis Levine. Huebsi 
BPEL emiarey Knopf. $3.50. tap ee 
mere Liars of the Early English Novelists. Dutton. $3.50 Socialism: Critical and Constructive, by J. Ramsay M 


Making the Tariff, by Thomas Walker Page. McGr 
Hill. 

Social Organization, by W. H. R. Rivers. Knopf. $4.\\ 

Origins of Sociology, by Albion W. Small. Chi 
University. $3.00. 

The Sociology of Revolution, by P. Sorokin. Lippincot 
$2.00. 

The Labor Movement in a Government Industry: 
Study of Employee Organization in the Postal Servic 
by Sterling Denhard Spero. Doran. $2.00. 

The Consolidation of Railroads, by Walter Splawn. Ma 
millan. 
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IDA A. R. WYLIE’S 
Ancient Fires 


A fine story unusually full of interest 
of character, scene, incident and plot 
development. Full of extremely pic- 


WHAT LINE OF READING HAVE YOU 


In considering the work of modern English novelists do not fail to read 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S 
Isle of Thorns 


The story of a girl who is offered two 
kinds of love and desires both. By the 
author of “Joanna Godden.” Her char- 
acters have the knack of living. $2.00 


IN MIND? 


KATHLEEN COYLE’S 
The Widow’s House 


The New York Times: 


“In her mastery of force as well as in 
her power of conveying poignancy 
Kathleen Coyle stands high She is a 
mistress of the drama of souls.” $2.00 


y Jacing 
~onstane 
Thom 
| Eatog 
3 $1.73 
| Mantld 
ay Pa 


sire fy 
Frane 


ls. On 


logy 


turesque situations. $2.00 





The Broadway 


Translations 
Robust and human exam- 
ples of classical, medieval 
and modern Nterature. 
The series includes, 
at $3.00 each: 
The Girdle of Aphrodite 
ebeagy Bee the Greek 


Translated by °F ; A. Wright. 
Yoltaire’s Zadig and Other 
Transiated by H. I. Woolf. 


’ Satyricon 
Translated by J. 3 Mitchell 


Master Tyll a es 3 
Translated by R. K. 
Mackenzie. 


The Letters of atin 
Mifranslated by F. Wright. 
8 Persian Lotters 


Manto eted by John David- 
son. 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Vv 
‘Translated by Richard Al- 
a  — 
Masdbosk 


he Lover's 
ON anslated by F. Wright 
Four French adie ef the 


ee Dy Richard Al- 


gone at Baron Munchansen 
raited by oo Rose. 








Queen Calafia 


By Vicente Brasco IBaNEz 


Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse,” etc. 


An enthralling historical novel; panorama in glowing 
colors of the history of California. The fascinating 
ehronicle ranges from the medieval legend which is said 
to have given California its name, through vivid repro- 
ductions of its later romantic history. A delicate, ex- 
uisite love story blends this historical picture with an 
illuminating appreciation of the California of today. 





Thomas the Lambkin 


By CrLaupE FaRRERE 
Author of “The House of the Secret.” 


CLAUDE FARRERBE, the greatest living romantic 
novelist in France, has developed a unique and superbly 
vivid character in the corsair and pirate, Thomas Trub- 
let. In the hands of this master writer the story is en- 
thralling and appeals to all who can associate with men 
and women of that robust and adventurous age. Cer- 
tainly one of the qrestent romantic novels dealing with 

pirates of the West Indies. $2.00 





The Fox’s Paw 


By Ramon Perez pe AYALA 


SENOR DE AYALA is rated by the best critics as the 
ae | literary novelists in Spain 

and “The Fox's Paw” as bis most important work. If 

you wish to kee ~ | abreast of modern Spanish literature 

Spanish character, you must reckon 

with this searching analysis of what Senor de Ayala 

sees in the life of a young Spanish gentleman. a) 


W oodsmoke 





By Francis Bretr Younc 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “Should help to 
win its author the recognition which is his due, for it 
is a novel of or amt conceived and well ex- 

t far above the ruck of 
fiction is a certain elevation of outlook and saving 
tenderness in its portrayal of buman nature.” 

New York Herald-Tribune: ,, Mr. Brett Young 
has written a quite remarkable book. $2.00 








If the increasing pressure of 
the European situation in- 
terests you, read 


Our Foreign Affairs 
By Paul Scott Mowrer 


Es lally the chapters in 
which he outlines the way to 
understand other nations. 
The New York Times says: 
“We have needed such a 
volume for years.” $3.50 


Foreign Policies of 
Soviet Russia 
By Alfred L. P. Dennis 


The New York Tribune: 
“The best and most authori- 
tative history of Bolshevik 
diplomacy in English, and I 
doubt if there is a better book 
on the subject in either 
French or German. .. . 
Hereafter I shall refuse to 
discuss Russia with any one 
who has not read this book. 
It should be on the shelves of 
every public library, near the 
desk of every editorial writer 
on foreign affairs and in the 
hands of every thoughtful 
citizen who can afford a copy 
for present reading and fu- 
ture reference. $5.00 


My Brother’s Face 
By Dhan Gopa! Mukerji 
Author of “Caste and Outcast” 
The account of what a 
Brahman who had become an 
American found when he re- 


visited his birthplace 
In press 


The French Revolution 
in English History 
By Philip Anthony Brown 


The Athenaeum: “A work 
which is singularly sure- 
footed and delicate, the pie- 
ture of an age of storms by 
aman who could respond to 
appeals of more than one 
kind and was master of him- 
self amid them all.” 

$3.00 


The Collapse of 
Central Europe 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Profoundly important and 
profoundly interesting. $8.00 








If you are interested in the way science is revolutionizing life note this se Jes. 


man of medicine studying the oscillations of 
By F. G. Crookshank M. D. 


“Not only completely demolishes the theory of the superiority of the ‘Nordic Blonds’ but alse 
geance. $1.50 


WIRELESS POSSIBILITIES 
By Prof. A. M. Low 


a ven 


in a march of progress, as liable, if not oh pew y to serve the criminal, the profiteer or the 
ife and the closer understanding of senses of whose 


$1.00 





by P Three Plays by Lunacharski 
Transiated by L. A. Mag- the period of the 
nus and K. alter. 
. eliodorus’ Ethiopian 
unity, | Romance 
nivers Underdowne’s translation, 
erst revised by vA. Weignt. 
Three betan stery s 
Transiated by Richard Al- 
ong man dington. 
Others to follow 
4 In larger volumes, each $5.00 
as Nix suctonius’ The Twelve most gifted of 
Translated by Philemon 
r Holland. or to understan 
Enfieh Esquemeling’s Buccaneers of 
(1684-5) 
. Fie With an eeay by Andrew 
. Fit . 
De Rojas’ Celestina 
om by James Mabbe 
Edited | Aksakev’s Chronicles of a 
Russian 
0. Translated by Prince Mir- 
by We A Bock of Characters 
Chic ~ he ag and oth- 
3 ; edited by Richard Al- 
oan cee coumee. . . .  Wanat 
Huebsd Translated by Charles Swan. 
Others to follow 
say M 
Mi cGra 
a $4. ) 
Chi A hint of results to be ex 
war lord of the future as t 
existence we can now only speculate. 
—" The Mongol in our Midst. 
The New York Tribune: 
astry: turns the tables on the ‘Nordic’ contenders with 
| Servic 


rm. M : 





These books can be bought through any bookstore; or if not, then direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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Essays 


Punch and Judy and Other Essays, by Maurice Baring. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

Leviathan, by William Bolitho. Harper. $2.00. 

Portraits: Real and Imaginary, by Ernest Boyd. Doran. 
$2.50. 

Straws and Prayer-Books, by James Branch Cabell. Mc- 
Bride. $2.50. 

Letters on the Short Story, the Drama, and Other Liter- 
ary Topics, by Anton Chekhov. Minton, Balch. 

Impressions and Comments, Third Series, by Havelock 
Ellis. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00. 

Glimpses of Japan and Formosa, by Harry A. Franck. 
Century. $3.00. 

The Freeman Book. Huebsch. $3.00. 

Supers and Supermen, by Philip Guedalla. 
$2.50. 

A Gallery, by Philip Guedalla. Putnam. $2.50. 

Those Europeans, by Sisley Huddleston. Putnam. $2.50. 

Travel Diary of a Philosopher, by Count Herman Key- 
serling. ‘Translated by J. Holroyd Reece. Two vols. 
Harcourt. $10.00. 

The London Adventure, by Arthur Machen. 
$2.50. 

Shakespeare and Spiritual Life, by John Masefield. Ox- 
ford. $0.75. 

In Praise of England, by H. J. Massingham. Dutton. 

‘Tolstoy on Art, by Aylmer Maude. Small, Maynard. 
$4.00. 

Prejudices: Fourth Series, by H. L. Mencken. 
$2.50. 

Centerville, U. S. A., by Charles Merz. Century. $2.00. 

Conversations in Ebury Street, by George Moore. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 

Travels in Philadelphia, by Christopher Morely. Double- 
day Page. $2.50. 

Pencillings, by J. Middleton Murry. Seltzer. $3.00. 

Materia Critica, by George Jean Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Six additional vols. 
Marshall Jones. $1.50 each. 

Our Changing Morality, by Bertrand Russell, H. L. 
Mencken, Floyd Dell, Elsie Clews Parsons, etc. A. & 
C. Boni. $3.00. 

You Gentiles, by Maurice Samuel. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Points of View, by Stuart P. Sherman. Scribner. $2.00. 

My Dear Cornelia, by Stuart P. Sherman. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.50. 

Perfect Behavior Abroad, by Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Doran. $2.00. 

Tide Marks, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harper. 

Problems of Life, by Leon Trotsky. Doran. 


Putnam. 


Knopf. 


Knopf. 


$4.00. 
$4.00. 


Fiction 
“Doc” Horne, by George Ade. A. & C. Boni. $1.50. 
The Naked King, by Albert Ades. A. & C. Boni. $2.00. 
The Green Hat, by Michael Arlen. Doran. $2.50. 
The Bazaar and Other Stories, by Martin Armstrong. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
Elsie and the Child and Other Stories, by Arnold Bennett. 
Doran. $2.50. 
Tliana, by Konrad Bercovici. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
Unity, by J. D. Beresford. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter, by Ambrose 
Bierce. A. & C. Boni. $1.50. 
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The Sardonic Arm, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Hyn, 
McGee. $3.50. 

The Dark Cloud, by Thomas Boyd. Scribner. $2.0), 

The White Oxen, by Kenneth Burke. A. & C. 3 
$2.50. 

Blind Raftery, by Donn Byrne. Century. $1.25. 

The House of Prophecy, by Gilbert Cannan.  Selty 
$2.00. 

The Nature of a Crime, by Joseph Conrad. Double; 
Page. $2.50. 

The Widow’s House, by Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2; 

Ignorant Armies, by James Gould Cozzens. Brimn 
$2.00. 

Works of Stephen Crane. 12 vols. Knopf. 

The Groote Park Murder, by Freeman Wills Croj 
Seltzer. $2.00. 

R. F. D. No. 3, by Homer Croy. Harper. $2.00. 

Stories from the Dial. Dial Press. $2.50. 

An American Tragedy, by Theodore Dreiser. Boni 
Liveright. $2.50. 

The King of Elfiand’s Daughter, by Lord Duns 
Putnam. $2.00. 

Nina, by Susan Ertz. Appleton. $2.00. 

The Flower Beneath the Foot, by Ronald Firbank. 8; 
tano. $2.00. 

Entranced, by Grace H. Flandrau. Harcourt. $2) 

Some Do Not, by Ford Madox Ford. Seltzer. $2.0) 

Chalk Face, by Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. $2! 

Flesh and Phantasy, by Newton A. Fuessle. Cornhii 
$2.50. 

The White Monkey, by John Galsworthy. Scribe 
$2.00. 

Little Novels of Nowadays, by Phillip Gibbs. Do: 
$2.00. 

That Nice Young Couple, by Francis Hackett. Bon 
Liveright. $2.00. 

The Shirt of Flame, by Halide Edib Hanum. Dufid 
$2.50. 

Humpty Dumpty, by Ben Hecht. 
$2.00. 

Balisand, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Three Flights Up, by Sidney Howard. Scribner. $2. 

Young Archimedes and Other Sketches, by Aldous # 
ley. Doran. $2.00. 

Wings, by Ethel M. Kelley. Knopf. $2.00. 

Fiction as She Is Wrote, by E. V. Knox. 
$1.75. 

The Rainbow, by D. H. Lawrence. Seltzer. $2.51. 

The Boy in the Bush, by D. H. Lawrence and M. 
Skinner. Seltzer. $2.50. 

To-Morrow and To-Morrow, by Stephen McKe 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Ornaments in Jade, by Arthur Machen. Knopf. $11! 

Sard Harkar, by John Masefield. Macmillan. 

The Priceless Pearl, by Alice Duer Miller. Dodd, Me 
$1.75. 

Rose of the World, by Kathleen Norris. 
Page, $2.00. 

Julie Cane, by Harvey O’Higgins. Harper. $2.00. 

Redcliff, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Invisible Woman, by Herbert Quick. Bobbs-\ 
rill. $2.00. 

Novels of Mark Rutherford. Six vols. Doran. $! 
each. 

The Golden Door, by Evelyn Scott. Seltzer. $2.00. 
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t. $2) Dering. By 
$2 00, y FARNOL. $2.00 
“yen Gold. By 

RD VINCENT 


$2.00 
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By ROBERT UNDER- 
OHNSON. $5.00 


enerations. By 
Howe ELLiottT 

$4.00 
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ton. By HucH 
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Liverig By CHARLES 
$2.00 
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Dial Pr : 
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S. $2.00 
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- By FANNIE 
Fox in collabo- 
with Lavinia S. 
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ert and Wilder- 
By HENRYK SIEN- 


New Books From 


Beacon Hill 


PITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY count it a privilege to 


introduce to you the following outstanding autumn books, 


Memories and Adventures 


By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

he fascinating life story of the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, which Arthur Bartlett Maurice, famous critic, 
says ‘‘should be one of the most stimulating books of 
the decade.” Illustrated. $4.50 


Glyde Fitch and His Letters 


By Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson 
© corres , with the actors, managers and 
men of letters of his period, of America’s most dis- 
tinguished playwright. With illustrations and fac- 
simile letters. $4.00 


“Ghe ruth at Last 


By Charles Hawtrey. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Amusing, frankly self-revealing memoirs of a famous 
English actor, well remembered in America for his 
tours in ‘‘A Message from Mars” and ‘“The Man from 
Blankley's.” Illustrated. $5.00 


“Ghe Gomplete Poems of Emily 


S-ase With an introduction by 
Dickinson Setass Peadtaoren Binet 


This eH tee edition contains the complete 
poems of a New England genius, said by the critics 
to have written ‘‘the finest poetry by a woman in 
the English language.” $3.50 


s 9.5 . eae . 
Lions ’n’ “Gigers ’n’ Sverything 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 

A book for all the members of the family, about the 
habits and chology of the animals behind the 


gilded cages of the circus menagerie, by the author of 
“Under the Big Top.” Illustrated. $2.00 


Sixty Years of American Humor 


Edited by Joseph Lewis French 
A prose anthology, by the editor of ‘The Pioneer 
West,’ containing selections from the best humorous 
writers of the past sixty years, from Artemus Ward 
to Sam Hellman. $2.50 


“Ghe Contemporary Drama of 


R "oS By Leo Wiener 


& new and provocative consideration of relative 
values in present-day Russian drama, by the Pro- 
fessor of Slavic Languages and Literature at Harvard 
University. $2.50 


selected from a fall list of publications of which we are rather 
proud. Complete detailed descriptions of all our new books 
will be found in our illustrated announcement entitled “New 
Books from Beacon Hill, Autumn, 1924.” 
attractive booklet are now ready for distribution and we shall 
be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Free copies of this 


“Ghe Passionate Quest 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
An engrossing novel of present-day London, in which 
this famous novelist, for once, makes the central 
figure, instead of a man, a girl who craves happiness. 
$2.00 


“6o-Morrow and Go-SMorrow... 


By Stephen McKenna 
A realistic, vital story of post-war England and par- 
ticularly of its inner political circles, in which some 
of the famous characters of “‘Sonia’ make their last 
appearance. $2.00 


“Ghe Show-Off. A Novel 


By William Almon Wolff 

From the play of the same name by George Kelly 
Not an ordinary novelization of a popular play, but 
a serious, realistic, well-written novel that shows 
American life as it is, a biting satire that is full of 
humor and pathos. $2.00 


Low Bridge and Punk Pungs 


By Sam Hellman 
A riotously funny book by America’s newest popular 
humorist, with characteristic illustrations by Tony 
Sarg. Any one who has ever played bridge or mah- 
jongg will relish it hugely. $1.25 


Football and How to Watch it 


By Percy D. Haughton 
A new, enlarged edition of this book for the specta- 
tor by the famous Harvard footbal! coach, who is now 
coach at Columbia. With numerous illustrations and 
diagrams of plays. $3.00 


Seamen cAll By E. Keble Chatterton 
A series of true stories of adventures at sea, from the 
days of the Barbary Pirates down to the World War 
The book is full of action and may be recommended 
to any one who cares for the sea. Illustrated. $3.00 


“Che Inn of Discontent and Other 
Fantastic Plays By Percival Wilde 


This volume contains five one-act plays, ‘“The Inn of 
Discontent,” ‘‘Lady of Dreams,” ‘‘Ashes of Romance, 

“The Luck-Piece” and *‘Nocturne,”” by the foremost 
American author in this field of the drama $1.50 
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Gargoes for Crusoes (Explorations Among New Books and Favorite Authors) By Grant Overton 


The best volume on books and authors of the year —a guide to good reading, containing chapters devoted 
ical and critical discussions of leading authors and their books. It is published jointly by Little, 
ran and Appleton and sold for less than the manufacturing cost. 


Illustrated. s0 cents 











These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston :: Mass. 
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Imaginary Lives, by Marcel Schwob. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 

Laura, by Ethel Sidgwick. Small, Maynard. $2.50. 

Arnold Waterlow: A Life, by May Sinclair. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

Women, by Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 

The Old Ladies, by Hugh Walpole. Doran. $2.00. 

The Innocents, by Henry Kitchell Webster. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.00. 

The Apple of the Eye, by Glenway Wescott. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Lottery, by W. E. Woodward. Harper. $2.00. 


Translated Fiction 


Red Dawn, by Pio Baroja. Knopf. $2.50. 

Lazare, by Henri Beraud. Macmillan. 

A Pilgrimage, by Johan Bojer.. Century. $1.75. 

The Hounded Man, by Francis Carco. Seltzer. $2.00. 

The Golden Flower, by Arthur, Count Gobineau. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

Colin Maillard, by Louis Hémon. Macmillan. 

Queen Calafia, by Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Dutton. $2.00. 

The Ninth of November, by Bernhard Kellerman. Mc- 
Bride. $2.50. 

Marbacka, by Selma Lagerléf. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

A. O. Barnabooth, by Valery Larbaud. Doran. $2.50. 

The Enchanted Wanderer, by Nicolai Lyeskov. Mc- 
Bride. $2.50. 

On Board the Morning Star, by Pierre Mac Orlan. A. & 
C. Boni. $2.50. 

Closed All Night, by Paul Morand. Seltzer. $2.00. 

The Land of the Fathers, by Sergey Gussiey Orenburg- 

. Dial Press. $2.50. 

We Three, by Olga and Estrid Ott. Minton, Balch. 
$2.00. 

The Peasants, by Ladislas St. Reymont, Vol. I, Autumn. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

Annette and Sylvie, by Romain Rolland. Holt. $2.50. 

Little Novels of Sicily, by Giovanni Verga. Seltzer. 
$2.00. 


Government, Politics, 
Current Affairs 


Behind the Scenes in Politics. Anonymous. Dutton. 
2.50. 

The Occident and the Orient, by Sir Valentine Chirol. 
Chicago University. $2.00. 

The C, O. P, E. C. Commission Reports. 
Longmans, Green. $10.00. 

You Takes Your Choice, by C. W. Gilbert. Putnam. 
$2.50. 

These United States (Second Series), Edited by Ernest 
Gruening. Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

Germany in Transition, by Herbert Kraus. Chicago Uni- 
versity. $2.00. 

A Policy for the Labour Party, by J. Ramsay McDonald. 
Seltzer. $1.75. 

The English Constitution in Transition, by A. J. R. Mar- 
riott. Oxford. $0.50. 

American State Government, by John M. Mathews. Ap- 
pleton. $3.75. 


12 volumes. 


REPUBLIC October 1,19 

Non-Voting: Causes and Methods of Control, by C 
E. Merriam and Harold F. Gosnell. Chicago j 
versity. $2.50. 

The Present State of Germany, by J. H. Morgan. Sy 
Maynard. $1.50. 

Personality in Politics, by William Bennett Munro. 
millan. $1.50. 

Story of the Pan-American Union, by William A. R, 
Dorrance. $0.75. 

Evolution of American Political Parties, by Edgar } 
Robinson. Harcourt. $4.00. 

La Femme Francaise, by Frank Louis Schoell. Pu 
$2.00. 

Sovereign States Before Arbitral Tribunals and Cours, 
Justice, by James Brown Scott. New York Universi 

Racial Realities in Europe, by Lothrop Stoddard. 
ner. $3.00. 

Public Ownership, by Carl D. Thompson. 
$3.00. 

The Stabilization of Europe, by Charles de Visschy 
Chicago University. $2.00. 

Politics: The Citizen’s Business, by William Allen Wh 
Macmillan. 

The Ethical Basis of the State, by Norman Wild 
Princeton University. 

The United States and the Philippines, by D. R. Wi 
liams. Doubleday, Page. $3.00. 


Crowd 


.¢ 
History 
English Society in the 18th Century, by Jay Barrett 
ford. Macmillan. $2.50. 
The Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution, Edix 
by J. A. Chandler. Macmillan. $2.50. 
The Spirit of the Revolution, by John C. Fitzpatrd 
Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00. 
History of the English People of the Nineteenth Centuy 
by Elie Halévy. Harcourt. $7.50. 
Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, by Char 
Homer Haskins. Harvard. $6.00. 
Movements in European History, by D. H. Lawrens 
Seltzer. $2.50. 
Origins of the War of 1870, by Robert Howard Le 
Harvard. $3.50. 
Triumph of Lord Palmerston, by B. Kingsley Mari 
Dial Press. $3.50. 
The American States During and After the Revoluti 
by Allan Nevins. Macmillan. $4.00. ~ 
The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 
Herbert Levi Osgood. Four vols. Columbia U 
versity. 
An Ambassador’s Memoirs, by Maurice Paléologue. V 
III. Doran. $7.50. 
History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, by Fr 
eric L. Paxson. Houghton, Mifflin. $6.00. 
A History of Russia, by S. Platonov. Macmillan. 
Greater France in Africa, by William M. Sloane. So 
ner. $3.00. 
Leaves from a Russian Diary, by Peterim Sorokin. 
ton. 
Greek Civilization and Character, by Arnold J. Toys! 
Dutton. $2.00. 
Greek Historical Thought, by Arnold J. Toynbee. D 
ton. $2.00. 
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go U 
af “THEY BLUR THE BRAIN” 
o. \ 
A.R 
= N paying its editorial compliments to The Churchman re- | 
cently the Christian Register wrote: | 
Putn 
OUTS 4 Take them all in all, denominational journals are the poorest speci- | 
YY mens of periodical permitted to go through the mails. There are not more | 
than a half dozen of them in the United States that are respectable in the | 
Crows eye of a trained editor. That is a grievous assertion. Most of the denom- 
Visschd inations are simply pathetic in their printed presentment to the world. | 
They have no sense whatever of the power of publicity, and they usually 
n Whi give the editorship to some admirable gentleman who stands well with the 
wig political powers of the communion—especially if he needs a nice, respectable 
job. Each week our sorry task is to read the church papers. They are 
R. Wi worse than soporific. They blur the brain. 
In speaking of some of the crusades undertaken by The Churchman staff in recent 
years, which have helped take The Churchman out of the class of religious journals that 
rett Ba blur the brain, the Christian Register said in the same editorial: 
n, Edina i} 
Hazards they took, subscribers they lost, and yet they went right on. 
tzpatn They made history in religious journalism. When they were crusading | 
Reel for no-more-war, on the proposition, original in American journalism, that | 
| “war is sin,” they thrilled every discerning church-editor in America. We 
y Chad never had anything to surpass that drive. | 
awren 
sod La The Churchman believes that one of the greatest tasks before the Church of Christ | 
is to wean the world from war. Representative thinkers will continue to contribute special | 
y Matti articles on the prevention of war. This is but one of the basic problems before the Chris- 
tian forces of the world which are discussed by able writers each week in this publication. | 
— Let us send you The Churchman for 3 months for $1.00. Use the coupon below. | 
ntury, | 
abia Ce eee OS ee ee ee oS ee er at ae eeeoem 
gue. Vi CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
2 West 47th Street, New York City | 
, by Fr Enclosed please find check for $1.00, for which please send THE CHURCHMAN for | 
three months to | 
ae. Name | 
so, D Street and number Bdabe | 
City and State | 
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Among the Literary Tid Bits 
of the Season 


In some it has aroused violent denunciation—in others, the 
It is the book all America and all Europe 
will read this year. 


Eight printings necessary to satisfy the demand 
here and abroad. 


Uncensored Recollections 


ANONYMOUS 
“This is about the most entertaining volume of intimate memoirs 
the reviewer has read for many seasons. For piquant and racy 
revelation of character and incident revolving around the eccen- 
tricities, pleasures and vices of the great and near-great of the last 
half of the Victorian period, the anonymous author is to be highly 
commended. He knew everybody in his time and knew what they 
did and where they did it. Interminable gossip about personalities 
of international notoriety and fame, — and banter that are 
fascinating and thrilling to encounter, run through the volume like 
the swift flow of a swollen stream. This is a most absorbing 


volume and one could on quoting indefinitely from its glamor- 
ous, unconventional panes i. ¥.” nessla-Tribune. Octavo. 340 
pages. $4.50 
HARBOTTLE 
By John Hargrave 
“A book of more than passing interest. Indeed, it is not too much 
to call it a novel of great importance, as an expression of the spirit 
of the times. Many of the episodes are dramatic, and all are real- 
istic. Mr. Hargrave owes much to H. G. Wells, but his thought 
is his own, though its great significance Hes in the fact that it is 


also an up-to-date expression of the chief idea at work in “The 
Mind of the Race.” urday Review, New York City. $2.00 


LOUIS BECKE’S 
Never-To-Be-Forgotten South Sea Tales Now Published 
in a Uniform Edition 


For twenty-eight years Louis Becke lived the life of the Pacific 
and wrote of what he lived. In his works readers will find the 
real South Seas. 

PACIFIC TALES —strangely true stories of the days when “bluff- 
bowed old wave-punchers plunged their clumsy hulls into the 
rolling swell of the Pacific carrying their ‘trade’ of knives, axes, 
guns, d rum and good tobacco, instead of, as now, white 
umbrellas, paper boots and shoes, German Sewing machines and 
fancy prints.’ $2.00 


BY REEF AND PALM and THE EBBING OF THE TIDE 
—Still stranger romances of island life—the loves of white men 
and brown women, often cynical and brutal, sometimes exqui- 
sitely tender and pathetic. $2.00 


RODMAN AND BOATSTEERER—tTaies of mutiny on whaler 
and rl ship, of savage peace and war, of human nature, white 
and brown, in the old beach-combing days in the Pacific, “when 
every white man lived like a prince and died in his boots from 
a bullet or a spear.” $2.00 


HELEN ADAIR —rhere is a mystery about Helen Adair, dark, 
hauntingly beautiful, a girl of obvious refinement and education— 
yet confessing in open court to a crimina) charge. An unusual 
romance of lo aw and daring in the rescue of peliticnl prison- 
ers from the old Convict Colony of New South Wales. $2.00 





SEEING CANADA, py John T. Faris—A vivid description of 
the glories of the Dominion which completes Dr. Faris’ popular 
American Travel Series, now covering every section of the United 
States and Canada. Frontispiece in color, 150 illustration in 
double tone. $6.50 

EVERLASTING LIFE, by William W. Keen, M.D.—A comfort- 
ing faith; a satisfying belief. It will help to bring order out of 
chaos in modern Christian thinking. Support and consolation on 
a question which more than any other has troubled the hearts 
of men. $1.00 

PRISONS AND COMMON SENSE, by Thomas Mott Osborne 
—Shall our prisons protect society or remain breeding places for 
crime? A brilliant discussion of a vita] national problem by 
a man who has devoted his life to prison reform. $1.25 

OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION, »y Henry Suzzallo, President, 
University of Washington. “The little book is vibrant with the 
finest kind of spirit and breathes the warmest faith in the bene- 
ficent function of our schoo! system in the successful working out 
of our democratic philosophy.”—The Times Book Review, $1.25 


LIPPINCOTT’S SOCIOLOGICAL SERIES 
ited by 

Edward Gary Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Illinois 

Books that apply scientific methods to social thought 
CRIMINOLOGY —ry Edwin H. Sutherland, Assirtant Professor 
of Sociology, University of Illinois. Tentative price, $3.50 
RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES—The Psychology of Do- 
minion and Freedom. By Herbert Adolphus Miller, Oberlin Col- 
lege. Tentative price, $2.00 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLUTION —ry P. Sorokin, for- 


merly Professor of Sociology, University of Petrograd. 
Tentative price, $2.00 


POLITICAL ACTION —a naturalistic interpretation of the Labor 
Movement in relation to the State. By Seba Eldridge, University 
of Kansas. $2.00 

POPULATION PROBLEMS—By Edward B. Reuter, University 
of Iowa. $2.00 

SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY — By Stuart 
Alfred Queen, University of Kansas. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA Montreal 


Lendon 
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Juvenile 


The Island of the Mighty, by Padraic Colum. Macmilla, 
$2.50. 

Taytay’s Memories: Collected and Retold, by Elizabet 
Willis DeHuff. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Doctor Dolittle’s Circus, by Hugh Lofting. 
$2.50. 

A Double Story, by George MacDonald. 
$1.75. 

The New Moon, by Cornelia Meigs. Macmillan. $1.75, 

Hari the Jungle Lad, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton 
$2.00. 

Nicholas, by Anne Carroll Moore. 


Stokes, 


Harcour, 


Putnam. $2.00. 


Philosophy and Religion 


The Conduct of Life, by Benedetto Croce. 
$2.25. 

The Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry Emerson Fu 
dick. Macmillan. $1.60. 

Introduction to Modern Philosophy, by C. E. M. Jead 
Oxford. $1.00. 

Fundamental Ends of Life: What Men Want, by Rufw 
M. Jones. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Ethics: Origin and Development, by Prince Kropotkir 
Dial Press. $3.00. 

The World of Souls, by Wincenty Lutoslawski. 
Press, $3.50. 

Contributions of Science to Religion, Edited by Shaile 
Mathews. Appleton. $3.00. 

The Faith of Modernism, by Shailer Mathews. 
millan. $1.50. 

The Philosophy of ‘As If,’ by H. Vaihinger. 
$7.50. 


Harcourt, 


Dia 


Ma. 


Harcourt 


Poetry 


So Much Velvet, by Franklin P. Adams. Doubleday Pag. 
$1.75. 

Exile, by Richard Aldington. Four Seas. $2.00. 

From the Hidden Way, by James Branch Cabell. Me 
Bride. $2.50. 

The Flaming Terrapin, by Roy Campbell. 
$2.00. 

Roll and Go, Songs of American Sailormen, by Joan 
Colcord. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 

Secrets, by W. H. Davies. Harcourt. $1.50. 

Ding Dong Bell, by Walter de la Mare. Knopf. $2.5! 

Honey Out of the Rock, by Babette Deutsch. Seltz 
$1,50. 

Heliodora, by “H. D.” Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

The New Spoon River, by Edgar Lee Masters. Boni 
Liveright. $2.50. 

The Anthology of Pure Poetry, Edited by George Moot 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 

Poems, by Lady Margaret Sackville. Dial Press. $2.!\ 

Iron Men and Wooden Ships. Deep Sea Chanties. Edit 
by Frank Shay. Doubleday, Page. $7.50. 

Spring Thunder and Other Poems, by Mark Van Dor 
Seltzer. $1.50. 

Five Tales, by Emile Verhaeren. A. & C. Boni. $2.5 

Works of William Butler Yeats. Six vols. Macmil 
$2.50 each. 


Dial Pres 
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Psychology and Education 


cmillan AS! raphology, A Study of Raphael Scherman, by 
Eugene S. Bagger. Putnam. $1.75. 

lizabes Inner Discipline, by Charles Baudouin and A. Lest- 

| chinsky. Holt. $2.00. 

ne Field of Psychology, by Madison Bentley. Appleton. 


1, 1924 


Stokes, $3.50 
larcour, te Houses, by Camille Flammarion. Appleton. 
$2.5 


$1.7 vond the Pleasure Principle, by Sigmund Freud. Boni 
DME & Liveright. $1.50. 

ae «= p Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, by Sig- 
mund Freud. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 



























a ne DeCroly Class, by Amalie Hamaide, translated by 
Jean Lee Hunt. Dutton. 
/ e Discovery of Intelligence, by Joseph K. Hart. Cen- 
$4.00. 
‘arcoun. fhe Intelligence of Continuation-School Children in 


Massachusetts, by L. Thomas Hopkins. Harvard. 


$1.75. 

sychological Tests in Business, by A. W. Kornhauser and 
F. R. Kingsbury. Chicago University. $2.00. 

he World Unbalanced, by Gustave LeBon. Longmans 
Green. $3.50. 

e Here and Now Primer, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Dutton. 

fodern Theories of the Unconscious, by W. L. North- 
ridge. Dutton. $3.75. 

perimental Practices in the City and Country School, 
by Caroline Pratt. Dutton. 

kychology of a Musical Prodigy, by D. G. Revesz. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

he Nature of Intelligence: A Biological Interpretation 
of Mind, by L. L. Thurstone. Harcourt. $3.00. 
bnormal Psychology and Education, by Frank Watts. 
Appleton. $2.00. 


on Foe 
1. Joad 
y Rufw 


opotka, 


Science 


hemistry in the Twentieth Century, edited by E. F. 
Armstrong. Macmillan. 

pace and Time, by Carl Benedicks. Dutton. 

y the Weather? by Charles Franklin Brooks. Har- 
court. $2.00. 


| Preseason and Nature: The Significance of Scientific 
Method, by Morris R. Cohen. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Joa neral Cytology, Edited by E. V. Cowdry. Chicago 
University. $7.50. 
; ¢ Moon-Element, by E. E. Fournier D’Albe. Apple- 
ae ton. $3.50. 
eltze 


Popular History of American Invention, Edited by 
Waldemar Kaempffert. Two vols. Scribner. $10.00. 
50. ¢ Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, by Dr. Paul 


Bon 4) Kammerer. Boni & Liveright. $4.50. 

Introduction to the Study of Heredity, by E. W. Mac- 
Moo Bride. Holt. $1.00. 
$2. A ge by Robert Millikan. Chicago University. 
Edita 


ping Up with Science, by Edwin E. Slosson. Har- 

court. $2.50. 

Dort@ifhe Story of Early Chemistry, by John Maxson Still- 
fa ™an. Appleton. $4.00. 

$2. ¢ Fruit of the Family Tree, by Albert Edward Wig- 

cmill@l gam. Bobbs-Merrill. 
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New STOKES Publications 


SOME ASPECTS of 
MODERN POETRY 


By ALFRED NOYES 


The famous poet discusses the essential prin- 
ciples of English poetry from an entirely new 
viewpoint — not that of the Victorian period or 
even that of the last decade, but that of the period 
which criticism is now entering. “I have tried,” 
says Mr. Noyes of the book, “to combat the pres- 
ent cynicism and to formulate some constructive 
ideas and beliefs which apply not only in litera- 
ture, but in life.” An arresting, thought-provok- 
ing book. Published about Oct. 15th $2.50 





OLD GLASS 
European and American 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 





The most comprehensive book in existence on 
old glass, written to satisfy a real demand among 
collectors for an adequate, up-to-date treatment. 
The book is distinguished for its wealth of illus- 
tration. It is the only one, to our knowledge, that 
covers American glass. 265 illustrations. $10.00 

Published about Oct. 15th 


ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT 
By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 





A fascinating account of the deserted city of 
Angkor, in Indo-China, and its recent discovery 
as a wonder city for travelers—one of the few 
remaining unspoiled, little explored places to visit. 

79 illustrations. $5.00 


The OLD MEN of the SEA 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Author of “Sinister Sweet,” etc. 


A South Sea adventure story that is “different.” 
A few lines in the Times’ Personal Column start 
a motley group of men and women on a mar- 
velous adventure. A dramatic story, told vividly 
and with hwnor. $2.00 


SAILS of SUNSET 
By CECIL ROBERTS 
Author of “Scissors.” 


A story of love and youth on the shores of the 
sunlit Adriatic. A swiftly moving tale, in which 
the scene shifts from Venice to color-drenched 
Chioggia, an old-time fishing village, where the 
young hero first glimpses the beauty and mys- 
tery of a village girl. $2.00 











Coming later: A. Henry Savage Landor’s 
EVERYWHERE: The Memoirs of an Explorer, 
A Princess Bibesco’s ISVOR: The Land of the 

illows. 





For complete descriptions of all our new and re- 
cent books, including many beautifully illustrated 
ones for young people write for our y Han 40-page 
Holiday Catalog, illustrated. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS By Waldo R. Brown 


“Among biographies as conventional and superfluous as mortuary monuments, here is one which is deserved 
and necessary, a work of piety and reparation . . . It should be read by all Americans who believe in the ultimar 
triumph of truth and fair play.”——Robert Morss Lovett in The New Republic. 


“A convincing biography.”——Robert L. Duffus in The New York Times. 







October 1, 1924 


Price $3.00. 





Leonid Andreyev 


A Critical Study 
By Alexander Kaun 
Price $3.50 


“Dr, Kaun’s volume will for some time, with- 
out doubt, be one of the few indispensable works 
of reference on Leonid Andreyev. It is a ripe, 
round treatise, provided with all the materia 
critica of the most professional manner, yet 
saved for literature by the essential humanism 
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ON GOOD BOOKS 







James Joyce 
His First Forty Years 


By Herbert S. Gorman 
Price $2.00 


“Those who want to learn, rather than theo. 
rise about James Joyce and his miliew can rely 
upon Mr. Gorman’s painstaking and enthusia 
tic, but never ponderous or hysterical, study of 
a writer who has been more talked about tha 
read.”—Ernest Boyd in The New York Time 


SSset8rregcsex<st. 





of the California doctor.”—I. Goldberg in The 
Christian Ssience Monitor. 


Send for Autumn list 





“Mr. Gorman’s book is conscientiously ex. 





“Dr. Kaun, professor of Slavic Languages <t 
the University of California, has put the Amer- 
ican reading public under obligations which they 
should widely recognize by buying his book on 
Andreyev.” — Dr. Joseph Collins in The New 
Yerk Sun. 





B. W. 
HUEBSCH 


INC, 


116 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


cuted, with nothing slurred over.”—Edwin Mui 
in The New York Evening Post. 







“In a book which is thorough, informatiy., 
and, to a large degree, fair-minded, Mr. Gor. 
man states and explores the mystery of Jama 
Joyce.”—The Catholic World. 








THERE IS A FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT IN EACH BOOK 
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CAVALIER AND PURITAN: Ballads and Broadsides 
Illustrating the Period of the Great Rebellion, 
1640-1660, edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D., professor of English 
in New York University. 


“This volume, the third of the collections edited by Dr. 
Rollins, is a very valuable addition to ballad literature. No 
really comprehensive or representative collection of the bal- 
lads of the twenty years here dealt with exists. This volume 
fills a gap in the printed ballad literature illustrating 
English history; and the ballads, besides being well selected, 
are admirably edited. Both the general introduction and 
the separate prefaces to individual ballads contain the re- 
sults of minute researches in newspapers and pamphlets of 
the period, and add much to our knowledge of the subject. 
The authorship of the ballads and the lives of their writers 
are traced with particular care. In short, all the editorial 
work is scholarly.”—Prof. Sir Charles Firth in The English 
Historical Review. 


“The book is admirably printed, in a style of which, 
until recently, we believed ourselves in this country [Eng- 
land) to possess the secret. It is illustrated: by two repro- 
ductions of complete broadsides and by seventeen of the 
indispensible ballad wood-cuts, some of them very striking 
and vigorous. An introduction of seventy pages and a full 
glossarial index complete the work. . . . It must be evi- 
dent how greatly Mr. Rollins has obliged the public by this 
admirably chosen collection. . . . Mr. Rollins is a bene- 
factor.”—The Lendon Times Literary Supplement. 


xvi—582 pages. [Beautifully printed; choicely ilustrated. 
De luxe edition, $7.50; students’ edition, $6.50. 


WILLIAM MASON: A Study in Eighteenth Century Cul- 
ture, by John W. Draper, Ph.D., professor of English in 
the University of Maine. In press. 


SOVEREIGN STATES BEFORE ARBITRAL TRIBUNALS 
AND COURTS OF JUSTICE, by James Brown Scott, 
J.U.D., president of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. In preparation. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
82 Waverly Place New York City 














THE DISCOVER) 
or INTELLIGENCE 


By Joseph Kinmont Hart 
















HIS book, written for the gene 
reader, tells the story of the long lu 

tle between folkways on the one side and im 
thinking and acting on the other, with spec 
reference to education. It is an uncommom 
stimulating volume which should appeal 
every alert reader who is, or thinks he 1s, 
would like to be a practitioner of independe 
thinking and acting. Before Socrates all ps 
ple lived by habits and customs—folkways 
since Socrates an increasing number have cu! 
ducted their lives somewhat independent! 
of folkways, though they have had to fight 
great deal to do it. Folkways are still & 
tremely powerful in the field of educatit 
this book explains why they are and ™ 
they shouldn’t be. 


Illustrated. Price $4.00 
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mne 
svi Good Books 
[timate 

“B for One Dollar 
$3.00, @ 


4 HIS country has a much 
greater literate population 

than France, Germany or Italy. 

Yet more books of all kinds are 

pought and read in those coun- 


tries than here. Why? Largely | 


because in Europe books cost 



























in theo. less than half what they do in 

an rely (a America. New books in Europe 

ia: a are first published in paper bind- 

ithusias ings and rarely cost more than 
tudy of one dollar. 

ut thas The Republic Publishing Com- 

pany is undertaking the experi- 

T me ment of publishing good, new 

books in paper covers to sell for 

ily exe. BE $1.00. ypographically they 

in Muir will be equal in — res te 

the books that sell for $2.00 or 

more, except that they will be 

bound in paper covers. The 

rmativ', BM best paper, pation and crafts- 

[r. Gor HB manship will go into their manu- 

f Jama fe tacture. The present list in- 


cludes : 


THE STORY OF 
TEAPOT DOME 


M. B. RAVAGE 


Autbor of an American in the Mak- 
ing, and The Malady of Europe. 


In all the history of modern gov- 
ernment there appears no act of 
official corruption equal to the Scan- 
dal of Teapot Dome. Mr. Ravage 
has written the story of this gigan- 
tle betrayal of the ple’s interests. 
In it he traces the history of the oil 
reserves, following the devious 
machinations of Messrs. Fall, 
Denby, Sinclair, Doheny et al. The 
background and ant ents of these 
gentlemen is described in detail. 


THE LABOR SPY 


SIDNEY HOWARD 
with the collaboration of 
Robert Dunn 


A part of tals work was published 





SOCIAL DISCOVERY 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
with an introduction by 
Herbert Croly 
ln this important contribution to 
¢ social eaenees, Mr. Lindemann 
attempts to clear away some of the 
trology and mythology which in- 


erteres with the ability of educated 
bene beings to consider what the 












Order from 

Republic Publishing Company 

"1 West 2ist st. New York City 
er from your dealer 
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The Annals of Sennacherib 
By D. D. Luckenbill 


Based on a prism contain- 
ing the final edition of Sen- 
nacherib’s royal annals in 
almost as perfect form as 
when it came from the 
hands of the ancient scribe, 
this translation gives a new 
view of a past age. 

$4.00, postpaid $4 20 


Oriental Forerunners of 
Byzantine Painting 


By James H. Breasted 


An illustrated record of the 
remarkable wall paintings 
discovered in the ancient 
Eastern stronghold of Dura- 

lihiyah. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.20 


Our Physical World 
By Elliot R. Downing 


Provides the arent and 
teacher with the subject- 
matter of elementary physi- 
eal science, as exemplified 
in toys and familiar home 


appliances. 
$2.50 and $3.50, 
postage 10 cents extra 


Immigration 


By Edith Abbott 


Laws, reports from organ!- 
zations and individuals, and 
a remarkable set of social 
ease records on the immi- 


grant. 
$4.50, postpaid $4.70 


Psychological Tests in 
Business 


By A. W. Kornhauser and 
F. A. Kingsbury 

A non-technical, impartial 

account of the fundamental 

procedure in adapting and 

using psychological tests in 
business. 

$1.90, postpaid $2.00 


The Economics of 
Overhead Costs 


By J. Maurice Clark 


A ploneer study of one of 
the most important eco- 
nomic subjects before the 
business man and econom- 


ist ries 
00, postpaid $4.15 


A Manual of Style 


( ce nag Revised Ed.) 
GerBalenlyt ar Chae 
ve o 
Press 3 


New format, new chapters, 
new rules, new type faces 
and illustrations represent- 
ing the very latest mechani- 
cal aids for the making of 
good book 


8. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 





Some C ontemporary 


mericans 
By PERCY HOLMES BOYNTON 


Mr. Boynton interprets the drama, the short 
story, the novel, and the poet’s art from his 
background of American life and tradition, and 
gives his personal reactions to the new literary 
modes, forms, and men. He writes of Amy 
Lowell, Robert Frost, and Bostonia as a New 
Englander; and of Masters, Sandburg, and 
Dreiser as a Chicagoan. He is the individual 
who finds himself “neither a pessimist, nor alto- 
gether a nincompoop,” who has set about to 
analyze the fashionable attitude of pessimism 4 
la mode. Here is the professor’s point of view 
presented with a vigor that gives promise of 
intellectual warfare. $2.00, postpaid $2.10 


Non- Voting: Causes 
and Method of Control 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM and 
HAROLD F. GOSNELL 


An actual inquiry into the political interests or 
motives of 6000 voters, of the impulse that 
animates them to vote or of the obstacles— 
physical, legal or otherwise—that inhibit them 
from voting. After a description of the meth- 
od of inquiry and a general analysis of the 
causes of non-voting, each important reason is 
analyzed at length: physical difficulties, legal and 
administrative obstacles, disbelief in woman’s 
voting, disgust with politics, general indifference 
and inertia. 

Paper, $1.60; cloth, $2.50, postage 10 cents 
extra. Mr. Gosnell is also the author of “Boss 
Platt and his New York Machine,” a study of 
the political leadership of Thomas C. Platt, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and others. 

$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


The New Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Since William Tyndale in 1525 made the first 
one from the Greek, there have been many trans- 
lations of the New Testament into English. Each 
has been offered to the readers of its period in 
the hope that in it more and more people would 
find an intelligible and inspiring message. In 
this translation, Professor Goodspeed has sought 
to give to American readers of the twentieth cen- 
tury the clearest conception possible of the ori- 
ginal meaning of these documents as the early 
Greek Christians wrote them. He has removed 
the stumbling-blocks of a centuries-old vocabu- 
lary, a mechanical word-by-word translation, and 
a disturbing verse division that retards and dis- 
courages the reader. 

$1.50 to $5.00, postage 10 cents extra 














These Books are only a few of the significant recently-issued publications of 
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What the Foremost Mey 
of our Time really Thin 


Men Who Made This Book 








usual enterprise. They determined to make a concerted attack 
on present day ignorance, concealment and propaganda. These 
men, from many different lands and of widely different opinions have 
written the truth as they see it. 
The result is a brilliant challenging book—These Eventful Years. 
It is a narrative of the eventful years of this century told by the 
makers of current history. It tells what has happened in every field 
of endeavor, art, science, world politics, in this, the most momentous 
period of all history. It describes where the world stands today and 
forecasts the possibilities of the future. The publishers have given 
these writers the widest possible scope; everything stands exactly as 
it was written—nothing toned down, nothing censored. 


“These Eventful Years” 


These Eventful Years is a book that will cause discussion, argu 
ment, denunciation. No doubt prejudices will be aroused. But every 
American interested in the facts of our civilization will read this book. 
Article after article will be the subject of comment and discussion 
wherever intelligent people meet. 

For ten years and more propaganda has held the field. Ignorance 
thrives and falsehood is at a premium. In nearly every country 
propaganda i is king—uncrowned but potent. It is time to call a halt. 
There is urgent need to break through the barriers of ignorance, in- 
ertia and deception. That is the purpose of These 
Eventful Years. 

This book will grip your interest from the very first 
—all the more so since the writers often violently dis- 
agree among themselves and do not hesitate to say 80. 

Here you have what the great men of our age really 
think, expressed without filtering—a book for mental 
grown-ups, for people capable of thinking for themselves. 

These Eventful Years is a fascinating book, full of 
fire and frankness. With J. L. Garvin, “the greatest 
journalist of modern times,” you will pass in review 
all the amazing panorama of contemporary life and 
history; with H. G. Wells, you put on the mantle of 

and peer into the future; with Maximilian 
Brien Lndecdloct and Von Tirpitz you will get a 


| esos leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an un- 


A Forecast ofthe Fature H. G. Wells Our Own Times J. L. Garvin 
Germany Never soe Seteetntl Victorious France Gen. Mangia 
: .Century Literatur 

Dynamic Italy Ex- Premier Nitti _— Henry Seidel Canty 
Anglo-American Relations Co/. House Americaat War Frank H. Simonds 
Psychical Research Sir Oliver Lodge Belgium Brand Whitlock 
Propaganda Bertrand Russell Ireland's Problem Sir Horace Plunket: 
Social! Unrest Philip Snowden Scandinavia Georg Brandes 
Decay ofthe Drama St. John Ervine Germany Maximilian Harden 
Hidden Recesses of the Mind League of Nations Leon Bourgeois 

Sigmund Freed | China Wellington Koo 
Big Business Chas. M. Schwab Modern Art Clive Bell 
Woman's Progress Lady Rhondda Modern Poetry John Gould Fletcher 
Radium Discoveries Mme. Corie | Inter-Allied Debts Bernard Baruch 
Mistakes of the American Navy Von Tirpits 

Admiral Sims 






































new insight into the collapse of the grandest scheme of modernt 


Greatest Contemporary Minds In One Bod 


But these are only a few of the extraordinary company of 
Henry Seidel Canby reviews 20th Century literature, St. John 
the Drama, Clive Bell discusses Modern Art, John Gould 
the New Poetry; Henry T. Finck, Music. Every phase of » 
life is frankly criticised. Bertrand Russell exposes the sordid : 
propaganda; Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Government, reveals the real aims of Labor; Madame Curie tel 
own story of the discovery of radium and its revolutionary rm 
J. Arthur Thomson writes on the amazing achievements of Sa 
while such men as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sigmund Freud, Wellingtm 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Ambassador Hanihara, Brand Whitlock, 
score of others add their contribution to this wonderful, true pit 
of life today. 


All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each 
fusely illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. You¢ 
afford to miss reading this extraordinary book with its vitriol 
nunciations, its frank exposures and vivid impressions. 


“These Eventful Years’ 


The Book of the Century 


Lloyd George calls These Eventful Years “a! 
uable addition to the records of the 20th Ca 
Professor James Harvey Robinson, author of 
the Maki says, “it far outruns all reasonable ¢ 
tations ow should raise our thinking to 4 0 
higher plane.” 


Go To Your Bookseller Today 

He will gladly let you examine the volumes 

hasn’t them .* stock, — them aioe hy 
cl ritannica, Inc., t. 

iotare you C. O. D. for $11.50. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, # 
Publishers of Fine Books 
342 Madison Avense, Dept. D2417, New York City 


